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‘Theft practical construction stands 
for*iasting service. Made of NO.CO-RO 
Metal—an exceptionally pure galvanized fron. 
Perfectly fitting doors make the “ZY RO” Silo 


cannot crack, shrink or 
trouble-proof. -Many unique 
features pat the “ZY RO flo 10 & cane 
of its own. ete gr 
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Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


THE JOS.DICK MFa.Co. 
Gon 16, Canton, Ohio 





Fill Your Silo s:g.n-a" 


Over Machines are 
64 


ROSS 


You take no risk 


We want to prove that our machines ares 
dl investment before you give up your 
joney. We know they are so good that we do 
pe Soot x 16s a rel Tisk to make I this offer. 
features ha ee Sonia shod! 


Pa rs 


‘Box’ 152 Springfield, oO. 





fully guaranteed 











With the Direct Drive 
3 ce beryl recent improvements of 
Onic”’ eclipse anything e ever before 


this year. 

Write for foider B, free, 
also send We for 264-page 
book, “Modern Silage 
Methods.”’ 
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THE SILVER MFO. CO. 
Salem, Ohio "| 








Green Mountain Silos 


made of Canadian fir at special low 
prices during June only. 

Ask us for special circular giving 
particulars. 


THE pares PACKAGE = COMPANY 
343 West utiand, Vt. 














Haines Lawn Trimmer 


Only free end Lawn 
Trimmer made. Specialiy 
for keeping big lawns in 
shape, cutiing all grass 
close to buildings. fences, 
shrubbery that the La 


Mower fails to cut. Big 


LINWOOD HAINES LIMITED OF AMERICA 


40 F. Factory-to- You 


Camden, N. J. 
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Pea Canners Enlarge Contracts 


Contracts of this year’s crop of 
peas to go to the canneries have been 
largely signed at figures about equal 
to those of a year ago. The several 
ways of paying for peas delivered at 
cannéries make it difficult to compare 
the contract prices of one locality with 
another. For instance, the canning fac- 
tory at Celina, O, offers to pay $30 to 
$40 a ton for peas. Another factory in 
Spring Grove, Pa, offers $50 for 
hulled peas. In Hamburg, N Y, peas 
are bought by the hundred pounds 
and packers are paying $2.65 this 
year for the shelled or screened prod- 
uct or $1.75 for peas in pods, In 
Delaware peas are bought by the 
pound and currant price for the year 
being 2% cents for shelled (seed be- 
ing furnished free). or 3 cents where 
the seed is not furnished and a 
charge of $2.50 per bushel is made 
for the seed Thisl latter figure also 
rules in Cedarville, N J 

Reports from packers and growers 
indicate the acreage in Wiseonsin will 
be enlarged somewhat this year and 
the same in parts of New York and 
New Jersey. The season is lJate in 
starting, but the past few days proved 
highly favorable, and there is time to 
secure a crop. 

The following paragraphs are ex- 
pressions from canners and growers 
of peas for packers: 


Local Contracts 


Acreage of peas a little less than in 
1913. Average price this year $2.30 
p 100 lbs for the shelled product.— 
[E. B. C., Newark, N Y. 

We contract Alaska and Admiral 
peas at $2.65 p 100 Ibs shelled and 
screened or $1.75 in the pods. Acre- 
age larger than last year, but pros- 
pects not as good, owing to extremely 
wet weather.—[H. C. C., Hamburg, 
N 
we will pay for peas 
year are the same as 
glad to make con- 
we have refused 

offered. Corn 
for three 


The prices 
and corn this 
last. Growers are 
tracts for peas, and 
considerable acreage 
has been a very poor crop 
seasons and the growers do not like 
to contract, so our acreage will be 
much smaller than usual. The plant- 
ing season is very backward, and the 
pea crop will be 10 days to two 
weeks later than usual.—[ N. H. C. 
C, New Hartford, N Y. 


Same arrangement as last year has- 


been made with growers. We pay 
$1.05 p 100 lbs for June and 1.10 for 
wrinkled in the pods and $2.50 for 
Seed costs grower about 

acre.—[S. & N. C., Chilli- 


Am paying for peas $50 p ton for 
hulled peas. Last year’s area 5d 
acres; 1914 acreage 71 acres.— 
[P. H. -H., Spring Grove, Pa. 

Price paid farmers for peas will be 
sc p Ib, Acreage no larger than 
last year.—[S. B., Cedarville, N J. 

We can nothing but tomatoes. We 
will pay our growers $9 p ton for 
tomatoes delivered to the factory. 
Acreage will be far below that of 
last season. Prospect at this time 
is very poor. The cold weather has 
retarded the young plants, hence the 
season will be very late.—[P. C. C., 
Pennington, N J. 

We pay 2%c p Ib for shelled=peas 
and furnish seed peas free, or we pay 
8c p 1b for shelled peas and charge 
2.50 p bu for seed. Crop prospects 
at this time.are good but late. Aefe- 
age about same as last year.” Canh- 
ners at this place do not contract for 
tomatoes; buy on market.—[E. S. R., 


Seaford, Del. 

We grow all our peas, about 800 
acres every year. Will finish seeding 
in about one week. Crop looking well 
at this time. We started to seed 
April 12.—[K. C. C, Freeport, Ill. 

We pay 2c p Ib for shelled 
peas. Our acreage is the same for 
1914 as 1913.—[F. B. C., Watervliet, 
Mich, 

We pay $30 to $40 p ton for peas, 
acreage same as last year.—[L. E. C. 
SC, C., Celine, oO. 





Cranberry Growers Hopeful 


Always a “ticklish” crop to bring 
safely to maturity, cranberries appear 
promising at the opening of June. To 
repeat what is now a commonplace, 
the season is late, and this has meant 
a rather slow start in bogs. 

In flowed districts, growers have 
been rather slow to draw water off 
the bogs, but where this has been 
done American Agriculturist reports 
received in the past few days showed 
healthy condition and generally 
promising. Some of our crop corre- 
spondents remark that a lot of things 
may happen. before’ .the se@ason is 
over of. possible -attacks of insect or 
fungous pests or both; but that, too, 


is commonplace. At the moment, 
the outlook is favorable for good 
blooming and good set of fruit. As @ 
rulé bogs came through the winter in 
fine condition with very little winter- 
killing and freedom from damaging 
spring frosts; some damage in Wis- 
consin. - Following are brief abstracts 
from cranberry sections. 

Vines appear. well and so with 
prospect for blossoming period in the 
Riverhead cranberry section of Long 
Island. 

Cranberries well budded, and if no 
trouble develops, do not see why there 
should not be a bumper crop.—[H. E. 
B., Creamridge, N J. 

Vines are well budded, and so far 
promise a good crop.—[A. J. Rider, 
Hamilton, N J. 

Bogs looking well and no damage 
in this section from winterkill.—[H. 
L. ‘H., Medford, N J. 

Everything appears very favorable 
for a good crop of cranberries if the 
frost holds off.—[V. R., Chatsworth, 
N J. 

Season late around Middleboro, 
Mass., according to -the New Eng- 
land cranberry sales company, but 
vines looking good. “Prospects good 
at this time but plenty of things can 
happen from now on.” 

Bogs came through winter in fine 
condition and prospects for a good 
bloom. Insects will not show up if 
at all before early June.—T[H. 8S. G., 
South Carver, Mass. 

Bogs here nearly all flooded. I 
have drawn off water from mine and 
find vines in a healthy condition with 
good prospects—[W. D., Cummaquid, 
Mass. 

It is too early to form any opinion. 
New cranberry shoots just starting 
and looking fairly well.—[R. H. S., 
South Harwich, Mass. 

Vines wintered well with prospects 
of good bloom, no frost injury up to 
close of May.—[J. C. H., Onset, Mass. 

Bogs have wintered well, appear 
healthy and plants well budded.—T[J. 
F., Wareham, Mass. 

Bogs here looking good; no winter- 
killing; growth started late but bogs 
coming along rapidly fourth week in 
May.—[T. P. V., Carver, Mass. 

Bogs appear to be in good condi- 
tion; very little winter damage. Nor- 
mal color indicated.—[G. B. A., North 
tochester, Mass 

Prospect for good crop of cranber- 
ries; vines in healthy condition.— 
[A. 8. R., East Harwich, Mass. 

Bogs very promising for a large 
crop of berries.—[J. W. H., Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

Vines weathered the 


[To Page 11.] 


winter all 


Bares Picking Daskote 


For picking berries a considerable 
variety of box carriers have been used 
in various parts of the country. Some 
growers prefer a@ four-box carrier 
made of a flat piece of wood with 








TRAY FOR BERRY PICKING 


shallow sides and provided with a 
handle. The objection to this size is 
that it demands too much walking 
back and forth and consequent loss 
of time. 

Perhaps the most popular size is 
the eight-box carrier, two styles of 
which are herewith illustrated. One 
is made with a wooden bottom and 
sides nailed together; the 


BASKET-WORK PICKER 


woven strips such as are used for 
making baskets. The chief disadvan- 
tage in connection with carriers of 
this size is that unless the. pickers 
cover their boxes with foliage as fast 
as filled the fruit in the first filled 
ones is kept too long in the hot sun 
and thus suffers injury from the heat. 
It should be a rule, therefore, in every 
strawberry field in which large sized 
carriers are used, to cover the fruit 
immediately as each box is filled and 
then gather it up when eight boxes’ 
are ready. 


other of r 





" American ‘Karicut 


NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 
on pod 5 te all the grain. No 
ble lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merehantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 
isth 
Farquhar Efficiency yor cy ato" 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 
your gain. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., BoxS31 » York, Pa, 
We aleomake Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Engines, 
Mills, 














Silherzaln 


pentaninr-s0 simple—so abso- 
tely superior to all others is the 
“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 
bas been. pronounced 


“The King of 
Ensilage Cutters” 


Bias strongest built frame, throat and 
Blower that neverclog, positive safety device; 
and with its accurate knife adjustment pro- 
duces that fine uniform cut ensilage y>u are 
looking for. Speed of blower can be regu- 
lated according to height ofsilo. Thousands 
in use—Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say “By all means get a Silberzabo”, 
Write for catalog and preef. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO.. 4 
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Drives Away 
insect Pests 


an Fag go Refined Oil 
ls Moths and Other Insects 

ion protect Orops, Trees and Piants 
by, its od WITHOUT POISONS. 
REPELO is a ark green oil. Makes 
a yellow emulsion. Any quantity of 
water Can be used to suit each indi- 
vidual case. An ideal summer spray, 
both insecticide and fungicide: rain 
does not destroy it. 

Money refunded if REPEL 0 fails 
to repel, or harms foliage after it is 


a tously applied. geek to 820.0, ? 


gals. 
WOOL GREASE 
INSECTICIDE CO., Inc. 


45, bs 59-61 Peari St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


(il 


TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator Sor 100 to 3,500 ibs. per 

whether material be real; ad lumpy 
Write for Dookies 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO., : 
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Lawrence, Mass. 
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For Intensive Tillage 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


A style and size for every farmer 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Makers of the original CLARK disk harrows and pl ‘ws 
851 Main Street Higganum, Con. 


W ELL DRILLING 


MACHINES 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either | 


leep @ 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. intel 
on wheels or on- sills. With engines or h« pow 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mech - 
can operate them easily. 


Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., «Ithaca, N. ¥, 
a me ee see tons wisse Mtns: S 
Wheels Reru 
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Agriculture is- the Most Healthful, ‘Most Useful, and: Most Noble Employment of Men” Washington 
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New York Muck Beds Mines of Wealth 


Only Margins of Thousands of Acres So Far Touched--Potential Value as: Yet Undreamed---Co-operative Drainage 
Needed--Principal Crops So Far Grown---Trainloads of Onions, Celery, Lettuce, Spinach and Carrots--- 
Power Machinery Lightens. ero Alvah H. Pulver of wWayee County, New York 


HEN ene considers the avenues 
of employment opened to work- 
ers around muck operations, it 

does not require a very vivid imagination to 

realize what bounds of prosperity would 





of Lake Ontario if the latent value of that 
muck could be turned to earning value: Noth- 
ing short of a co-operative effort will suffice 
to reclaim so vast a tract. Interior holdings 
would start the process at once, only that 
to do so would not lower the final outlet. 

The earliest crop raised on western New 
York muck was peppermint. Years ago it 
was common. Very little of it is now grown, 
comparatively speaking. Doubtless the price 
of oif is to blame, Today onions take prec- 
edence, though new crops are growing rap- 
idly in prominence. Onions are, however, 
regarded as a steady crop, year in and year 
out. The Danvers Yellow Globe-is the prin- 
cipal variety. Some success has been reported 
with. the Southport Globe, milder in flavor 
though coarser in grain. Spinach is.one of 
the newer crops. Around Marion and some 
other points great headway has been made 
with it. Practically all of it goes to thé 
canneries. It requires about six weeks to 
reach maturity. A fair average yield is 10 
tons to the acre. Spinach is usually followed 
with celery or lettuce, both of 


ances are coming into general use in disse 
for the Crops. A ‘hand weedef for young 
onions will easily save $150 in labor in.a 
single season if one has 10 or 15 acres set out. 
With handlikée ingenuity the little claws will 


acerue to the section along the southern shore = snatch up the early growth of foreign stuff 


frém the rows, Double roller toppers driven 
by gasoline engines make light work of the 
topping process. They care for 1000 bushels 


‘a day. When a grower buys a new piece of 


labor-saving machinery it usually means that 
he will also act as agent. This has become 
quite the custom of extending new appliances 
in the muck belt, 


Instances of Productivity 


Of the productivity of good onion land a 
few cases near Sodus will show some of the 
yields. On the Ward farm a strip measur- 
ing. 22x9 rods and 6 feet yielded 1650 bushels; 
Butts Brothers secured 820 -bushels from 
three-fourths acre; Isaac Burlee secured 5000 
bushels from four acres; W. H. Williams, 2378 
bushels from one acre and 156 rods. 

That the lake strip muck belt when fully 
productive will rival the -fruit belt in acre 
returns seems accepted. Wayne county is 
particularly fortunate in her situation” as 
leading in both fruit and produce. Accredited 
with more fruit trees and more bushels pro- 


275,000 bushels of onions, besides heavy yields 
of celery and lettuce. Large cold storages 
in each of the producing towns care for the 
crops until the market is favorable for 
releasing. 

Agitation for drainage is the first step in 
the opening of any peat soil district. This 
cannot be a spasmodie effort, or the prime 
of life will be passed with the land uncleared. 
Continual, persistent agitation for co-opera- 
tive drainage where needed must be adhered 
to. When once a plot is conquered and put 
on a commercial basis the returns will have 
an electric effect on other owners. In some 
muck districts corn is extensively grown on 
the Iowlands and all the manuré saved for 
the upland. This practice is not followed in 
the lake strip. Vegetables here are supreme. 
All efforts are bent to intensive production of 
good things for the table. 


USE PROPER TOOLS FOR CLOVER 


Cc. R. WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 
By the use of proper tools I am able to 
handle a larger crop of clover in the same 
time than without them. I prefer a 6-foot 
mower in order to go over a larger space of 
ground; and this permits me to cut my clover 
in the afternoon, the proper time to cut it. 
I find a good hay tedder in- 





which are making wonderful 
strides throughout this sec- 
tion. It would seem, how- 
ever, that only the initial 
stages have been reached: The 
carrot was once in great 
prominence as horse and cat- 
tle food; today it enjoys a 
similar popularity with hu- 
mans, and may be said to be 
a comer for this section. It 
has not arrived yet with the 
prestige of its fellow crops. 
Turnips also are less promi- 
nently grown. 

In the lake counties there 
is practically no pine muck. 
The prevailing timber. growth 
was black ash, soft maple and 
elm. These combine to make 
the most prolific type of peat 
soil. In clearing these tracts 
dynamite has been used exten- 
sively on the stumps, but 
wherever practicable oxen or 
stump pullers are used, be- 








dispensable in handling a 
heavy crop of clover . hay. 
With it hay can be shaken 
out better and faster than a 
thalf dozen men could do the 
same amount by hand. A 
side-delivery rake and a hay 
loader help out greatly . in 
hurrying the hay crop away. 
A reversible hay carrier in the 
barn is also a convenience. 
requiring only a very little 
change for unloading in dif- 
ferent mows. 

When clover stands too 
long before being cut it will 
not make as choice hay as 
when cut at a more proper 
time; even with proper 
handling, you see, part of the 
valuable protein is lost. Clover 
hay will-be more fibrous also 
and not so well relished by 
stock. Lack of proper stirring 
of the hay while drying, al- 
lowing a large portion of the 








cause dynamite too often 
leaves a soft spot to be found 
later by the horses. When 
new the soil is inclined to be 
sour. It then requires more 
fertilizer than when in a good 
productive state. The ques- 
tion of fertilizers should well 
ngage thoughtful attention. Whether a bet- 
ter purpose is served in using one containing 
an animal instead of a mineral base should 
be studied by the grower. Some of the finest 
onions seen last season in this section were 
grown where an animal base fertilizer had 
been applied. The usual application of fer- 
tilizer is 1000 to 1500 pounds an acre, accord- 





pruning should be practiced. 





Tomato Plants Properly Pruned and Staked 


When.it is desired to get the greatest volume of tomatoes, pruning is 
probably not desirable, but when it is desired to get large and fancy fruit, 
Of course for canning work, the greatest 
volume of fruit is wanted, but when selling tomatoes for table use while 
raw, the large and fancy fruit will bring far more money, and in this case, 
pruning should be practiced. . 


duction of fruit her sons are not boasting of 
this, but by approved scientific cultural meth- 
ods are helping to give to all the world the 
benefits of diligent application to the soil. 
The figures are not at present obtainable 
on the production ofthis extensive muck 
area. If itemized they would show an amaz- 
ing. yield. The town of Williamson, with 
only three villiages, produced last season oyer 


hay to lie in the sun too long, 
while other portions of the 
clover next ‘to the grgund 
remain green will also cause 
an inferior grade of hay. 

As a rule, I cut my clover 
when in full bloom, or shortly 
after, before many of the 
blossoms have turned brown. I pr ‘fer cutting 
clover in the afternoon or eveniag. When 
cut in the afternoon the clover wilts, but 
does not cure enough to be damaged by the 
dew of that night. If-the clover.is properly 
handled the next day, in favoratle weather, it 
can at least be got into the windrow by night, 
and insured from the effects of a second dew, 
[To Page 8.] 




































































eer constituent of protoplasm, 


res an Essential Plant Food Element—fonsiderable Quantities Used—But It ls Generally Abundantly Supplied — 
Ae: “Ways Plants. Secure It~Regular Fertilizers Contain Considerable Amounts--Until Experiments Prove 
oe Buying Sulphur Not Advised-—Dr L. L. Van Slyke, New York a Station 


past year articles have ap- 
the ae ee discuss- 
“in some cases ag the 
need of sulphur im the so umerous 

aa A farmers have asked for information 
regard he cost of sulphur, where it could be 
purch ane hew much should be used In 
some cases, enterprising parties have planned to 
put mixed fertilizers on the market which should 
contain sulphur in tion to the other usual 
constituents. In view of this condition of in- 
uiry in regard to the need of sulphur in soils, 
Dr 7, L. Van Styke, one of our wisest and fore- 
‘most agricultural authorities, was asked to pre- 
are a statement of the actual facts, so far as we 
have aes? knowledge at the present time.— 


{Phe “Edi 

Kt ‘ins. long been known that in the entive 
abeence of sulphur. compounds (sulphates), 
plants do not grow. While much remains to 
be learned about the relations of sulphur to 
plant nutrition, a few facts bearing on the 
subject are available. Sulphur is an essential 
the subsiance 
which is responsible for plant growth, and 
it is also contained in plant proteins. Sulphur 
is a constituent of mustard oil, the compound 
which’ imparts. the characteristic flavors to 
- gach plants as mustard, horse-radish, turnips, 
cabbages, etc. Sulphur is also contained in 
garlic oil, the high-smelling compound that 
ie characteristic of onions, garlic, leeks, etc 

‘From work done in Burope about 15 years 
ago, and more recently in the United States. 
it has been shown that owing to former 
defective methods of chemical analysis, the 
amounts of sulphur used by plants are con- 
siderably greater than were formerly sup- 
posed. The amounts. used by Our more com- 
mon crops vary all the way from five to 40 
pounds an acre a year; the smaller amounts 
are used in cereal crops and the larger 
amounts in turnip and cabbage crops. Alfalfa 
uses large amounts, while meadow hay uses 
relatively small amounts. 
~ Ip this connection it is a matter of interest 
to call attention to the amounts of sulphur 
used by crops in comparison with the amounts 
of phosphorus so used. In our ordinary crops, 
including those of cereals, beans, potatoes, 
meadow hay and clover hay, there is used, on 
alr average; about one pound of sulphur for 
each 1% pounds of phosphorus; while the tur- 
Bip crop uses about 2! pounds of sulphur for 
each pound of phosphorus, and alfalfa and 
cabbage crops use about 1% pounds sulphur 
for each pound of phosphorus. 


Amount of Salphur in Soils 


The amount of sulphur found in soils varies 
considerably, but is generally markedly less 
than phosphorus. in many of the soils which 
have been analyzed for sulphur, the amount 
fs usually less than 500 pounds to am acre 
in the first 6 or 7 inches and it rarely appears 
to exceed 1000 pounds. In comparing virgin 
soils with those that have been cultivated, it 
. is usually found that larger amounts of sul- 
‘ phur have been removed than in case of 

phosphorus. As much as 40 to 50% of the 
sulphur originally in the soil may be lost 

under cultivation in the course of 50 or 60 

years, when no sulphur is replaced. The 
amount of sulphur remeved annually by our 
‘common ‘erops is six. to seven pounds an acre. 
But, in addition, sulphur is removed from 
soils by drainage and the amount so removed 
greatly according to various conditions, 
ranging from less than 20 pounds to more 
- than 80. The fact is well established that 
sulphur is more easily lost to the soil in 
_ drainage water than is the case with either 
_ Phosphorus or potassium. 
‘Attention should be called to the fact that 
r in its elementary form, the yellow 
kind of sulphur which we buy at drug stores, 
and which fruit growers use in making the 
Portgryse ‘spraying solution, is not the 
: of sulpifar found in soils or in plants. 
ulph p im soils is always found in com- 
’ kh oxygen, forming sulphuric 
‘come the Compounds known 
we have sulphur in\com- 


- unin 


bination with oxygen and. calcium, forming 
calcium sulphate, which is commonly known 
as gypsum or land plaster. Another com- 
mon form is potassium sulphate, commonly 
known in fertilizers as sulphate of potash. 
Though we talk about sulphur in soils, we 
really mean sulphate sulphur, just as when 
we speak of phosphorus, we mean phosphoric 
acid or some Compound containing the phos- 
phate form. of phosphorus. 


How Sulphur May Be Furnished ‘ 

We have seen how sulphur is removed from 
soils and the inquiry naturally follows as to 
how:-the amounts removed may be replenished 
if they need to be. Two general sources of 
supply can be mentioned, (1) sulphur in air, 
and (2), sulphur in fertilizing materials. The 
air contains sulphur largely in the form ‘of 
gases, produced by. burning coal and to someé 
extent by decay of organic matter. 
sulphur.is brought to the soil in the rainfall 
to the extent of about seven pounds a year 
per acre, afi amount sufficient to make good 
the loss of sulphur caused by removal of 
average crops. 

The sécond source of sulphur supply to 
soils is fertilizing materials. Farm manure 
in the amounts commonly used, contains suf- 
ficient sulphur to replenish the soil losses. 
Whenever a farmer uses a fertilizer contain- 
ing acid phosphate, caleium sulphate, ammo- 
nium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, potas- 
sium sulphate, etc, he is applying sulphur. 
Acid phosphates contain sulphur, because they 
contain gypsum or calcium sulphate. A ton 
of 14% acid phosphate contains enough gyp- 
sum to furnish about 80 pounds of sulphur. 
One ton of high-grade commercial sulphate of 
potash contains about .350 pounds of sulphur 
and one ton of commercial sulphate of ammo- 
nia contains about 450 pounds of sulphur. 
When an application is made of 100 pounds 
of a mixed fertilizer containing 8% of phos- 
phoric acid in the form of acid phosphate, 
and 10% of potash in the form of sulphate, 
the amount of sulphur in these materials will 
amount to about seven pounds. In many 
cases sucha fertilizer is applied in amounts 
varying from 500 to 1000 pounds an acre, con- 
taining 35 to 70 pounds of sulphur. 

While the form of sulphur commonly 
applied in commercial fertilizers is the sul- 
phate, uncombined or elementary or free sul- 
phur is easily obtainable at $30 to $35 a ton. 
This form, when applied to soils, changes 
sooner or later into sulphurie acid, aceording 
to conditions of Moisture, warmth and air 
supply. When there is an abundance of acid- 
neutralizing or basic-compounds in the soil, 
such as calcium (lime) carbonate, the sul- 


* phurie acid is neutralized, forming gypsum; 


otherwise, the application of free sulphur is 
a fruitful source of soil acidity. Free sul- 
phur, under some conditions, is a germicide. 
and in some eases it is believed that its 
application has resulted in benefit for this 
reason. Considerable experimental work has 
been done, especially in Europe, in applying 
free sulphur to soils and excellent results 


have, im some: cases, been reported in crop - 


increase, but just why the application affects 
crops favorably has not been shown with 
satisfactory definiteness. 

As a matter of fact, comparatively little 
investigational work has-been done in getting 
exact information about the sulphur content 
of soils and the sulphur needs of plants. 
Careful work may be properly said oniy to 
have begun, and the results thus far obtained 
should be regarded rather as suggestions for 
future investigation than as a basis for imme- 
diate practical application. 


Should Farniers Apply Sulphur? - 
From the preceding statements, we are jus- 
tified in making the following suggestions: 
When farmers apply meet as of farm 


This: 


manure or ‘commercial fertilizers containing 


Sulphate compounds, such as potassium sul- 


phate, ammonium sulphate, acid phosphate 
earrying caleium sulphate (gypsum), there 
is reason to believe that mo concern need be 
felt regarding an adequate supply of sulphur 
to meet the demands of. crops. 

The application of-free sulphur or of spe- 
cial sulphates like gypsum or of sulphates 
¢ontained in commercial materials used as 
fertilizers furnishes conditions that tend to 
produce soil acidity, to prevent which care 
must be taken to keep in the soil a good 
supply of calcium (lime) carbonate. Farm- 
ers are advised at the present time not to 
purchase special sulphur-containing tmate- 
rials for application on the assumption that 
their soils are lacking in sulphur compounds. 
Possibly, in a smal? experimental way, appli- 
cations may be made as a preliminary imves- 
tigation, but farmers are especially cautioned 
not to go ahead blindly and apply in a large 
way either free sulphur or sulphates im the 
expectation that their crops will be profitably 
inereased. 


REPLANTING THE MISSING HILL 


GEORGE STARK, MISSOURI 

It has been my experience that replanting 
missing hills of corn does not pay for the time 
expended. Hills planted late. are usually 
stunted aad seldom make good ears. If the 
stand is very poor, it is better to plant the 
whole thing over by straddling the rows, cul- 
tivating out the original rows the first time 
through. For the last three or four years I 
have been platting two or three sunflower 
seeds where the hills were missing. Then by 
the time the corn is 6 to 10 inches high plant 
two cowpea seeds alongside each hill of both 
corn and sunflowers. Care must be taken to 
stay on the same side all the way through, 
for otherwise it is not possible to do a good 
job when cultivating across. A good many 
of the peavines will climb the stalks, and it 
is surprising what an abundance of seed is 
formed. I have counted as high as 28 pods on 
one vine. The peas-are fine all around, 
whether the corn is cut for silage or shocked. 

You can be sure that the stock will not 
leave any of them. I usually go through the 
corn three or four times just as the peas are 
ripening, carrying a large basket to put the 
pods into and emptying this basket into sacks 
placed at the ends of the rows. This sounds 
like a lot of trouble, but two years ago on a 
two-acre seed patch we gathered 40 bushels 
of seed corn which was sold at a good price, 
seven bushels of peas, and enough sunflowers 
to shell out a barrel of seed for the chickens 
in winter. All this was in addition to the 
ordimary corn crop which was fed to the stbck. 

That is the way I raised the cowpeas which 
won the sweepstakes at the corn show at 
Columbia, S C, in 1913, and took second pre- 
mium at the corn show in Dallas, Tex, in 
1914; Im both instamces the variety was the 
Black. After trying out four or five other 
varieties we are confining ourselves to the 
Blacks because they make as much hay as 
hay, are fine seed bearers, have large and 
plentiful pods and climb the staiks fairly well. 

Keep Concrete Floors Rough—We should 
be very particular never to allow a concrete 
floor to be touched with a steel trowel. Leave 
it rough with a wooden float, and we can 
leave it still rougher by simply pulling up 
the float. If. we have a floor that is too 
smooth, probably the quickest ahd cheapest 
way to change the surface is to treat with a 
weak solution of muriatic acid, which will 
dissolve the cement off the top of the sand 
grains, then tmmediately wash off the acid 
with plenty of water to stop the action. The 
top can be. readily eg eg with a bush 


hammer. 
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be aay Ts CO E. Scott ol Jeliceeon County Uses Own Seed from Long 
Selected Strain--Cultivates Before Corn Appears--Moisture Conservation and Weed Destruction 


Discussed by John H. Riesner’of New York—Lessons Taught by Long Experience 


‘OR 34 years’I have been growing 
corn.on my farm, writes G. E. Scott 
of Jeffereon county, O,. The 

beginning was trily a ‘stiff proposition -of 
possibly 25 years. At first the yields were 
abominably low; yes,.as low as 20 bushels 
an acre of. very inferior quality. Clover, 
manure and fertilizers. have changed the com- 
position. of my soil until I can record an 
average of 80 bushels an acre. Not a big 
yield in the eyes of the owners of more fertile 


farms of the west, but here it is worth 
the game. 
For corn, I prepare a clever turf, says 


Mr Scott, the same covered with about 10 to 
15 tons of manure from the barns and stables. 
No pasturing is tolerated on the cultivated 
land, and, of course, a large accumulation of 
aftermath goes down into the plowing. No 
fall plowing is -done; and little before the 
opening of early spring, when the ground is 
dry enough to crumble after the plow. I 
can’t afford to turn over our clay soil until 
physical conditions are properly O K. With 


my soil plowed in choice condition, I begin to _ 


prepare it for the plamting as near May 7-10 
as possible. 

A fine-toothed harrow is évakcebe over the 
plowed soil in the same direction as plowed, 
then rolled with a corrugated goller, -fol- 
lowed with a three-horse disk doubled in its 
work until the ground is cut to pieces. ~Fol- 
lowimg this pulverizing operation 200 pounds 
of a high-grade fertilizer ranging near 20% 
phosphoric acid and 10% potash goes into 
the ground with the ordinary grain drill. 
The composition of this grade of fertilizer 
is made up by using 800 pounds of 19.5% 
acid phosphate, 800 pounds of fine ground 
steam bone, with an analysis 


weeder by rows, then the pivot axle two- 
horse cultivator is put to work, with the 2%- 
inch blades with fenders raised just high 
endugh fo allow a flash of dirt to pass over 
the center of the row. This operation kills 


_a myriad of weeds, waiting to do a mint of 


damage later on. 

In a few days the weeder goes in again, 
leveling down the corrugations in the rows 
and muiching the surfate. Shallow cultiva- 
tion is our aim at all times with conserva- 
tion of moisture. One of the most interesting 
little implements I have is a 16 spring-tooth 
one-horse cultivator that we use largely when 
corn gets too far advanced to use the two- 
horse cultivator. I use it quite late in the 
season, after the ears are well on the road 
to perfection. It mulches, kills weeds and 
assists in the retention of moisture to such a 
high degree as to make late cultivation 
possible. 


When Needed Hoes Are Used 


The hoe is used in my cornfields quite gen- 
erously. It costs money to hoe, but I get the 
goods for my work. Hoeing and thinning 
are usually done during the first and second 
workings with the horse cultivator. Quite 
& number of years ago L. dropped the fad of 
dropping just enough corn to make a proper 
stand. Though my seed usually tests 96 to 
98% good, I found too many enemies waiting 
to break in on the perfect stand. Cutworms. 
grubs, blight, accidental injury, all cause too 
much waste in plant life. 

If I have stalks 10 inches apart I aim to 
cut out so that there will be left a stalk gver- 
aging every 13 to 15 inches, or in plain figures 
about 10,400 stalks on an even acre. Here’s 


replanted. This acre yielded 78 bushels. The 
replant more than made the difference in 
yield in the two acres. 


Intertillage of Corn 


Many reasons have been given to explain 
the well-established practice of cultivating the 
corn plant, writes John H. Riesner of New 
York agricultural college.- The one most 
recently in favor has been the conservation 
of soil moisture, or stating the same idea 
differently, the prevention of loss of soil 
moisture by evaporation. Other reasons 
advanced are to keep down weeds, to increase 
the “catch” of rainfall and decrease the sur- 
face “‘run-off” by keeping the surface soil 
open and porous, to aerate the soil and thus - 
favor chemical changes and bacterial activi- 
ties, both of which effect soil fertility and 
crop production, and to increase the avail- 
ability of the plant food in the soil to the 
growing. crop. 

The cornfield presents different conditions 
during the development of the plant, con- 
tinues Mr Riesner. In the early stages of . 
growth, the field might almost be considered 
fallow; as the crop grows, the ground is more 
and more shaded, and the roots spread out in 
every direction, forming an intricate network 
below the surface of the soil. As the amount 
of shade by the corn plant increases, the: 
relative humidity at the surface of the soil 
increases, and evaporation is decreased. It is 
seen then that during the early stage of 
growth, evaporation causing loss of soil mois- 
ture is much greater than later, when the 
crop begins to furnish shade. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to cultivate in order 
to conserve loss of water and prevent evap- 

oration, while the plant was 





of 31.5% phosphoric acid and 
1% of nitrogen, and 400 
pounds of muriate of potash 
mixed on the farm. 

My seed is the outcome of 
field selection for a long term 
of years ‘based on three 
things: Perfect maturity, 
uniformity of type and a high 
per cent of grain yield. This 
class of corh outyielded all 
varieties at the Ohio station a 
few years ago by 74 bushels 
an acre from seed sent from 
my farm. In selection I de- 
cline ears that have a greater 
length than 10 inches; the 
same with those having more 
than 20 rows or less than 15, 
seven grains to ~each lineal 
inch as a Maximum and six 








small and the soil presented 
the conditions of a fallow 
field. With the development 
of a network of roots beneath 
the surface, and conditions 
preventing evaporation due to 
the shading of the ground and 
increased relative humidity, 
there would be no point to 
cultivate the corn crop with 
a view to maintaining the 
moisture supply of the soil. 


Evil in Weeds 


The presence of weeds in 
the field present still different 
conditions. They use up the 
plant. food stored in the upper 
inches of the soil, which 
should be available for the 
corn crop, in addition to using 








for a minimum, for symmetry 
slightly tapering. 


Care is taken to see that Thrifty corn grows in Missouri, as this illustration from Pettis 
seed is dry before freezing county proves. This corn and these buildings are on the farm of 
weather, and - kept in dry F. E. Files. The barn is 58x60 feet. The tool house is 36x66 feet, with 
: ° ih / four horse power gascline engine in far end for pumping water, gen- 
airy quarters until planting erating electricity and grinding feed. The silos’ are each 18x34 feet, 


time. Each ear is tipped 
and butted liberally, but seed 
not graded. Planter used is of a modern 
type, planting two rows and has single disk 
openers instead of sled runners. I like my 
kind much the best. The grain is planted 
1% te 2 inches deep, and the coneave drive 
wheels finm the soil in the row, one grain 
every 10 inches with rows 3 feet 6 inches wide. 
Sometimes I have used the roller ahead of 
the planter, but not at all times; but either 
that or the smoothing harrow. If dry weather 
threatens, I roll after planting, insuring 
retention of moisture, so that the corn will 
generate quickly. 

My first cultivation begins at least two days 
before the r--1 comes up and is-done usually 
with’ _ sight slant-tooth snioothing harrow, 
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Missouri Cornfield, Silos and Farm Buildings 


with a total capacity of 380 tons. 


an experiment last. year on one acre with 
close to a perfect stand -of the 10,400 stalks 
planted 3 feet 5 inches in rows. A heavy 
windstorm the last of July blew down nearly 
the whole acre and broke off about 1000 
stalks away from that perfect stand, which 
yielded 91 bushels of shelled corn, which unto 
the perfect stand would have yielded 100 
bushels. 

The seed for this acre was gathered from 
a main field from early matured stalks. hav- 
ing two ears to each ‘stalk. - There was but 
one barren stalk in the wholé acre,: while 
nearly 30% of the stalks had two ears ,on 
them. Another acre nearby was seeded from 
choice corn, one ear to the stalk, but better 


land ‘and early rains washed out much of 


cases had to be. 
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up much soil moisture. When 

weeds are present in the corn- 

field, cultivation accomplishes - 
the triple function of eradi-' 
cating weeds, saving soil mois- 

ture and maintaining soil fer- 

tility. The effect in reducing 

the yield of corn by weeds is~ 
illustrated by an experiment carried on at 

the New Hampshire station, using witchgrass 

as the weed. Both plats of corn were treated 

in the same way until June 10, both being 

given good cultivation. After this date the 

witchgrass in the one plot was allowed to’ 
grow and in the other it was kept out. The 

witch grass decreased the yield of shelled 
corn an ‘acre over 20 bushels, and the yield 

of stover over 2500 pounds an acre. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the, 
principal aim of cultivation in the early stages » 
of growth, when the field presents fallow con-",’ 
dition, is to conserve moisture. After the; 
eorn crop has established itself, developed’ * 
a good root system, and 


weeds. ~iee 
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shades the. 
ground, its prinetpal. function is te destroy... ~ 
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Seiveat Hens Eating Eggs 


H. ©, BRONSON, CONNECTICUT 


A friend has a couple of dozen 
Rhode Island Reds and White Wyan- 
dottes. He has taken the very best 
care of them, but only now and 
then an egg; didn’t know but he had 
chosen the wrong breed. He said 
they were looking fine and singing 
away as happy as a country chureh 
choir—but no eggs. 

Something set him to thinking that 
perhaps tisey were eating eggs. He 
called the attention of a neighbor to 
it and learned that darkening the 
nests would stop it, So he went out 
and nailed a curtain in front of the 
nest box. While he was there a little 
red pullet jumped up on the box, 
cocked her eye up at him, sat down on 
the nest and in a minute it was all 
over. He reached out his hand to 
gather in that egg, when'in went 
three or four heads after it. 
next morning he got seven eggs, day 
following nine.. He says those con- 
founded hens are so blamed cross 
from having their lunch cut out they 
will not look him in the face. ~ 4 


Combating White Diarrhea 


Storrs experiment station has finally 
evolved a plan by which it is believed 
this disease can be wiped out. Prof 
Jones of the New York state college 
of -agriculture devised the so-called 
blood agglutination test which was 
thoroughly tried out by the, experi- 
ment station at Storrs last summer. 
This test enables the worker to distin- 
guish between infected and uninfected 
hens, which are the greatest source 
ef danger. If those hens can only 
be eliminated from the breeding stock 
the disease can be controlled. The 
station’s plan which it hopes to put 
into effect immediately is to test the 
hens of any breeder who may desire 
to avail himself of this service. 

The test involves the drawing of a 
small sample of bloed (about a tea- 
spoonful) from thé wing vein of the 
hen. Fortunately this can “be done 
in such a way that the fowls are not 
injured in any way, and furthefmore, 
their egg yield apparently is not re- 
tarded or otherwise affected. A man 
from the station will be sent upon 
request to collect the blood samples. 
These samples will then be brought 
to the station and tested. The hens 
tested will be marked with sealed 
numbered leg bands. The station will 
report to the owner: the findings of 
this test, but no publicity will be 
given to the conditions as found in 
any of the flocks. 

The charge to the owner will be 
small, probably not more than 5 cénts 
a hen for making the test. The ob- 
ject is the ultimate eradication of 
bacillary white diarrhea from all 
breeding flocks in the state. Any 
poultryman or other owner of hens 
who desires te co-operate in this work 
and who wishes to avail himself .of 
the opportunity to have his “fowls 
tented, should communicate promptly 
with Prof W. T. Kirkpatrick of the 
station. 
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Indian Runner Ducks in North 
MBS. M. E. LEONARD 

In the spring of 1911 I read an ar- 
ticle which told of the wonderful 
qualities of the Indian Runner duck. 
I ‘at once became interested, and 
wrote in regard to eggs for hatching. 
Eventually I-sent for a sitting of 15 
eggs. I also sent to another breeder 
for a sitting. From those eggs I 
raised 10 ducks and nine drakes. The 
way they grew was a wonder to all 
who saw them. At six or seven weeks 
they weighed three pounds and over, 
and made the best of broilers. Being 
produced so quickly, the flesh is juicy, 
tender and delicate at that age, and, 
I think, superior te chickens for 
broilers. 

At three or four months they were 
full grown and I began to look for 
eggs, as ‘they were advertised to lay at 
four to five months. However, in this 
I was disappointed. I get no egss 
untH February. Then it seemed as if 
they tried to make up for lost time. 
Those 10 ducks laid without stopping 
all through spring; summer and fall 

In that 
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-$50,000 to this institute, 


100 ducklings, hatching them under 
hens. In my opinion, ducklings are 
much easier to raise thaa chickens. 

I expect to raise 100 ducks this sea- 
son. ‘They are very easily raised in 
warm weather, and there is little or 
no foss, and they grow and mature so 
quickly that even when hatched late 
in summer they will mature before 
cold weather, and commence laying 
early in the spring. My ducks have 
never laid until late in the winter, 
but I think with proper handling, and 
under right conditions, that those 
hatched in the spring would lay in 
the fall and all through the. winter, 

. 3 





Salvarsan Was Recommended in 
this paper October 18 last, and was 
referred to again in our November 1 
issue as a remedy for diarrhea that 
carries off chicks by the thousand. 
Erlich’s experiments with salvarsan, 
or the so-called No 606, showed that 
an infinitesimal dose of salvarsan frees 
the bowels from the parasites that 
cause the trouble. We took this 
matter up with the poultry depart- 
ment of various experiment stations 
and urged them to give the matter 
a thorough try-out. We hope this is 
now being done by all these institu- 
tions. Taxpayers support these ex- 
periment stagions for just such pur- 
poses; If a few cents’ worth of this 
remedy, applied in the right way, will 
insure against diarrhea.in chicks, it 
is up to the experiment stations to 
prove it. We have done our part in 
calling their attention to it months 
ago. The stations should also do re- 
search work with other new remedies 
and methods of treatment for all ani- 
mal diseases and troubles. No ex- 


periment station in the United States. 


has begun to do its duty in this re- 
spect. The new Rockefeller grant for 
animal reserch is another step in the 
right direction. ' . 


WHAT PEOPLE 


AY cad 


Jottings from the Farmers 


“Out of work, 6,000,000 men,” cries 
Coxey. “Jobs waiting for them all,” 
answer 5,000,900 farmers. But no eager- 
ness for farm work is shown by these 
jobless. One of their spokesmen on the 
Bowery proclaimed: “What we demand 
is $3 a day for six hours’ light labor in 
comfortable surroundings in the city, 
and the same champagne that the rich 
enjoy!” That sort of guff won’t go, 
not in this land. Men who feel that 
Way are not wanted by farmers. But 
every able-bodied man who is willing 
to work and ready to learn can get a 
goes Place at fair wages, with eee 

ood and fair treatment on farms. 
= woman or girl who is out of Gum 
ean find a p town or country 
home if she is willing to serve in all 
the duties of the household. A false 
view of life is one cause for unemploy- 

. The demand fer household and 
farm help was never so insistent as it 
is today, while in other industries 
prevalent complaint is difficulty in get- 
ting really competent help, though 
there is plenty of the other kind. 

ft am asking you to reprint the 
above editorial from your editorial 
page of recent date. It is one of the 
most sensible editorials on that sub- 
ject that was ever written. [It hits 
the case faif and square. The great 
trouble in the United States today is 
that so many people want soft snaps 
instead of geod jobs. It does not 
seem to be a question of good pay or 
good treatment—so many people do 
not want to work. Having read in 
the city dailies about the unemployed, 
farmers and farmers’ wives have been 
hoping that they can get some sort of 
help on the farm and in the home 
this spring, but it simply. is net to 
be* had at any price, not even poor 
help.—[G. B. Anderson, New Yark. 


Dr Theobald Smith, professor of 
eomparative pathology at Harvard, 
should greatly strengthen the splen- 
did work undertaken by the Rocke- 
feller -institute ef medical research. 
Dr Smith is to be head of the depart- 
ment of animal pathology. It will 
be recalled that James J. Hill pledged 
the’ money 
te be expended in the study of hog 
cholera. The new department of the 
institue will begin active work withia 
the year under Dr Smith, who is one 
ef the worid's foremost bacteriol —— 
He accomplished great good 
time ago = establishing the fact "that 
infectio transmitted 





The Eastern Situation Acute 


With the tendency to reduce milk 
prices at the farm end, the milk sity. 
ation steadily becomes more acute 
Low prices have steadily driven mii 
cows out of producing circles because 
the price, has averaged below the 
cost of production. Feeds are higher 
this year than ever. Labor als, is 
higher than ever and yet the pricey 
are steadily forced down. 

One producer in Warren county 
N J, advises that the net price a cay, 
of 40 quarts that he is now rec Ving 
is 96% cents a can delivered ai hig 
local creamery. He states that i. is 
promised an additional 10 cents a cay 
provided he has his herd tuberculin 
tested. But even at that 40 quarts of 
milk for $1.06 is ridiculously. absurg, 

An Oneida county (N Y) farmer 
advises. that the farm to which he 
delivered milk during May ailoweg 
him 95 cents per 100 pounds of milk 
He advises that patrons who buy but- 
ter at this creamery pay 30 cents. At 
the milk station, milk at this point 
has been bringing $1.05. He asks 
how farmers are to meet many ex. 
penses with short pastures, expensive 
labor and grain costing $30 a ton. In 
many instances the labor of wives 
and children, the receipts from fruit, 
the hens and garden produce, have 
helped to make up the deficit causea 
by producing milk at less than the 
cost. 

An Orange county (N Y) producer 
compares milk prices covering the 
same schedule from April 1915, to 
September, 1913, with the schedulca 
prices from April, 1914, to Septen . 
1914. These prices are as follows: 
April, 1913, $1.33: for 1914, $1.19; May, 
1913, $1.20; May, 1914, 97% cents; 
June, 1913, $1.20; June, 1914, 934% 
cents; July, 1913, $1.30; July, 1914 
$1.06; August, 1913, $1.40; August, 
1914, $1.19; September, 1913, $1.40: 
September, 1914, $1.27%. This is for 
milk delivered in 40-quart cans, price 
being for this quantity. 

As for feed prices, the prevailing 
price in 1913 was $25 a ton and in 
1914 $28 a ton. -This dairyman ad- 
vises that he will lose $300 during the 
summer period of 1914, as compared 
with the summer period of 1913, 
Why won’t dairy farmers rally to the 
support of the dairymen’s league, and 
through co-operative effort try to 
bring order out of chaos and to secure 
prices that will return a living wage 
to the producers? 


Increasing Milk Competition 

With the tariff removed on milk 
and milk products, it is believed the 
milk traffic will have strong competi- 
tion. Liquid milk for years has beens 
face to face with competition of both 
condensed and evaporated milk. Is 
the United States there are at present 
60 companies producing annually over 
one-half billion dollars of thes prod- 
ucts. The removal of the duty en- 
ables foreign producers to land their 
products in this country on an equal 
footing with domestic producers 
Under the old tariff law there was $1 
a case tariff. 

Under the new tariff arrangements 
it will now be.possible for foreigners 
to compete at a splendid margin of 
profit in their favor because of the 
lower items of production. Labor 
wages in the United States average 
about $30 a month, whereas in 
Switzerland they range from $8 to $16, 
and in Holland and Denmark $1() te 
$14 a month. In Norway, England, 
Scotland and trelend ai month's 
wages for dairymen are -even lower. 
From these labor items of cost it is 
evident that condensed and evaporated 
milk ean be more cheaply produced 
than in this country where the labor 
items are higher at the point of pro- 
duction. 

Condensed milk is prepared through 
a process of evaporation. Condensed 
milk that is put on the market for 4 
long time is sweetened, and this i 
the product known as sweetened con- 
densed milk or condensed milk. Ut 
sweetened condensed milk is usually 

[To Page 12.1 
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Rations for Cattle Feeding 


Last fall Prof King of Indiana Sta- 
tion purchased 75 head of steers as 

nearly uniform: as could be selected. 
Som these 70 head were .chosen to 
put on the test. These-were divided in- 
to seven lots of 10 each and placed in 
open sheds, as has. been the custom 
for a number of years, The lots were 
as nearly ual as possible. ‘They 
were handled the same, were given 
the same quarters and given the same 
treatment throughout the 175 days of 
fecding. They were valued at the be- 
ginning of the experiment by commis- 
sionmen from Chicago and one from 
Minneapolis. In a. general way the 
results of this contest corresponded 
yery closely with the results of pre- 
yious tests. 

«ihe striking feature is that the 
cheapest gains were made by lot 6 
on a ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, corn silage and oat straw. 
TLis was true also last year. This 
ought to be consoling to the cattle 
feeders where straw is abundant, corn 





F available and cottonseed meal can be 


secured at a reasonable figure. There 
is no excuse for any farmer failing to 


S raise at least a few steers éach 
season. 
At the May meeting of the 


Indiana cattle feeders’ association, 
Prof King, in discussing the experi- 
ment, called attention to the fact that 
24% pounds of cottonseed meal gave 
the best results. Gains were made 
more rapidly and cheaper than in 
This year the 
was valued at $% a ton. In 
former years it was valued at 
In the feeding, shelled 
eorn was placed in the troughs, cot- 
tonseed meal was sprinkled over it, 
and it was mixed by hand. 

Another interesting phase of the 
subject was a comparison of soy bean 
meal and cottonseed meal in the ra- 
The results were practically the 
game. The steers did not eat quite 
as much soy bean meal and did not 
do quite so well, but for all practical 
purposes final outcome was similar. The 
idca of this test was to determine, if 
possible, whether soy bean meal 
could be substituted for cottonseed 
mecl. 


silage 
some 





International Increases Prize List 


Liberal futurity prizes are to be 
1914 International live 
stock exposition to breeders of Short- 
horns. Many feeders regard it as un- 
profitable and wasteful to fit carlots 
of three-year-old steers for the shows, 
s0 it was decided to drop these from 
the classification. 

In the sheep division, all the leading 
breeds were given the same liberal 
Classification, including Oxfords and 
Exmoors. In the dressed carcass con- 
test entries of wethers from any one 


> exhibitor will be limited to four ani- 


Mals in any one class. 

The national spotted Poland rec- 
ord association and the Mule Foot 
hog record association were each 
given a classification. 

It was found that practically all 
the draft horse associations had in- 


p creased their appropriations for this 


show, and each: breed was voted the 
Same liberal prizes for the 1914 ex: 
Position. For the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the more extended breeding of 
Popular market types of draft horses, 
it was decided to still further increase 
this classification. The evening horse 


| show committee was given full power 


to arrange its ¢lassification for these 
Most attractive events. 

It was announced that Mr W. &. 
MacWilliam, manager of the royal 
farms of Windsor, England, had 
Succeeded in securing a leave of ab- 
sence from his majesty, King George 
V, for the purpose of judging the 
Bteers at the 1914 International. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Infections Abortion—A: W. Mz, 
New Jersey, asks for information on 
The two remedies that 
more or less used are carbolic 

in tablespoonful © doses -and 
Methylene blue in one to two ounce 
es, either of these to be given once 
In my opinion no great suc- 





neta inolue, the lineral. % of 


' * @ > or 
of credélin as 


‘a val of an 


here is. 
discharge. 0 not A Bi an abo 


months. 
for outside service -nor take 
cows out for services. For full infor- 
mation regarding the use of methy- 
lene blue, write the university of Ver- 
mont experiment station at Burling- 
ton, Vt 


Inherited Glandular Disease—C, C. 
S., Ohio, has a young foal apparently 
in good physical condition with the 


exception of the swelling and ruptur-° 


ing of small glands in the region of 
the flank, these are small abscesses, 
and discharge pus, I am sure I do 
not know what to advise in this case. 
I am strongly of the opinion that the 
affection is of the nature of farcy, 
a form of glanders, and would sug- 
gest that a careful examination and 
perhaps a test be made by a, com- 
petent veterinarian as soon as pos- 
sible, for if it is farcy there can be 
no cure, and_the animal is a menace 
to the other animals as well as those 
who take care of him, 





« 
Fistula—M, E., New Jersey, has a 
two-year-old colt with a swelling on 
the shoulder just below the withers, 
it seems to be larger at times—about 
the size of a goose egg; recently 
there appears to be an enlargement 
on the other shoulder just opposite; 
there has never been any collar: on 
the colt, so the trouble must have 
originated from a bruising of the 
withers in rolling, or getting cast. 
This will result in what is called 
fistula of the withers unless it can be 
reduced soon. I would suggest that 
it be painted with tincture of iodine 
every day until a good blister is pro- 
duced, then wait till the scabs fall 
off and repeat. Use every means to 
prevent bruising. of the part by rotu- 
ing or in any other way. 


OUR LIBRARY 





Rein Libeaity Worth While 


While many farmers are not enthu- 
siastic supporters cf rural literature, 
the number who are learning of the 
value of farm papers and farm books 


is steadily increasing. There is not a 
section in the country but what some 
one or more farmers are now just as 
careful studenis of farm literature 
as is the lawyer of law books, or the 
doctor of medical books, or the min- 
ister of church literature. Each 
knows that to keep abreast with the 
times and have the latest word on 
what is being done, calls for study, 
reflection and reading. Pick out 
successful men all over the country 
and you will find that they are men 
who combine mind work with hand 
work. 

The farm library for companion- 
ship and help in rural homes steadily 
grows. No one thing is so powerful 
for interesting farm youth in farm 
life as books and papers. - Moreover, 
the parents who love their children 
can scarcely better express their af- 
fection than in providing good mental 
food for their entertainment and edi- 
fication. In this periodical from time 
to time are reviewed standard books 
on agriculture and allied subjects. 
The selections are carefully made and 
our readers can feel certain that books 
suggested are the best in their line. 
Farmers’ clubs that are planning to 
establish libraries, circulating or 
otherwise, should communicate with 
the Orange Judd book department; 
where books on all subjects may -be 
had at the lowest prices. 

Catechism of Agriculture, by Dr T. 
Cc. Atkeson. Farmers having ques- 
tions about farm practice and agricul- 
ture in general frequently arising in 
their minds, will find this book of 
immense assistance to them. It is 
not a book of the ordinary kind, but 
discusses all phases of agriculture by 
means of questions and answers. For 
rural school-teachers, granges, farm- 
ers’ clubs or students of agriculture 
this method should serve extremely 
well. Dr Atkeson is one of our fore- 
most agricultural authorities, and this 
book is therefore both a guide and a 
teacher. 

The Leghorns, edited by Jj. H. 
Drevenstedt. A book dealing also 
with the origin, history, practical 
qualities, standard requirements, mat- 
ing, breeding, judging, feeding arid 
housing of Leghorns; 145 pages are 
devoted to all classes of Leghorns in 
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Let us eect you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of* 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and’ 

Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 

Fre¢e Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chicke.s vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly pro ned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products.. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


write us his name and address. 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 



















































































































ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


STERILOID 


STOP : VES 
TREATMENT : It Stertloid te used a he atin of abortion he cow Wil go 
her full time and have « ees iny onl calf. If your cows or heifers do not come 

season, or fail to get with cou, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. Write today for F REE 

BOOK. It explalos th je Causes and symptoms of Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, and make your cows 

regular, healthy breeders with Steriloid. Also contains letters from breeders. who have used Sterilot 

G We will refund pene 7 td case when STERILOID FAILS 
te make good, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept.s, ‘398-408 Colombes Ave., NEW YORK CITY. Refereace—Colonial Bank 


Cow-Ease. 


Prevents Ticks. 


FLIES OFF 


Fin at Cattle and Horses 


to feed in peace, 
More Milk and and id More Money for you. 
A clean, uid ion, ap- 
plied with a a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 
one ex saves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


M your desler cannot 
, send us his name an: 
fe os we wiil got iver 
yout oy 
‘COW. 


BAS od SPRAYERS he 
applying. For West of Mis- 
and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
CARPENTER ORT ONE 
-MORTON GO, 
BOSTON, MASS. - | 






















Farm Manures| | 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
ry losses that occur in the pro- F a 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understogd, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, Bature of soils, the proce 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of, 
farm crops and the effect of different fertile’ 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime, The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as compared with the increase proe 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure quese 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing’ 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 



























most effective results, methods of applying, be 
the crops upon which manures may be used to & 
greatest advantage and the employment. of * 
catch crops and green manures. The book c 


is the life work of an experimenter and prac- J 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 

farm, followed by a quarter of a century o 
large opportunity for the testing out from the ¢ 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principles underlying the farmer’s work. 7, 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, = 
315 Fourth Avenue, New Yorks q 




















MY 5° TRIAL OFFER & 


SEND NO MONEY _ 


I don’t ask you to nent —~ a single cent until you have tried 
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fis brother Sie Weeklies 


: used in true extension work. 


too, is proper. 
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National Department Backs Down 


‘Editorial attention was called to the 








-. attempt of the officials of the national 


department of agriculture to control 
plans and policies of the various states 
in the expenditure of funds rising out 
of the Lever bill, and of such other 
funds appropriated for similar pur- 
poses by citizens, states or colleges. We 
have pointed out that natural domi- 
mance is un-American and bossing of 
states by national agents certain to be 
“resented and opposed. The original 
plan has been so vigorously opposed 
. that the department now is willing to 
megotiate on a different basis. 

The national department now states 
that it will not insist on having any 


-part in planning the expenditures of 


any such funds; but is compelled by 
the Lever act to make sure that state 
funds supplementing Lever funds are 


r. The department will not now 
insist that its duties are to mix in the 
plans of any state director of extension 
work, other than to urge that the work 
“be organized by projects so that ap- 
_proval of expenditure of Lever money 
“may be made with the ease that ap- 


By Saggy of Hateh funds is given. That, 


is proper. When a state leader for 


county work has been seletted who is 
‘approved by the national department, 
“the conduct of the county work is left 


4o the judgment of that man. That, 
There is to be no 
the national depart- 
county agents except 
That, tod, 


too, is proper. And finally, when other 


- gums of money are at the disposal of 
@epartments in the agricultural col- 


| for the prosecution of special 

¢, the expenditure will be planned 

ely by the departments furnishing 

, money and the men acting under 

‘these funds will sigr themselves joint 

its, but such special work wil! be 

taken only through state author- 
‘And that is proper. 

1 ope propositions are as yet 

re, but reasonable for the 

sont the national de- 

2 uaitsire to work on as 

Bosca operating ex- 

t that each state 

service. 


That is. 


their own way and in accordance with 
what seems to those having the work 
in charge as furnishing the best. pos- 
sible service. 


Unjust to Live Stock Shippers 


We have filed a protest with the 
interstate commrerce commission 
against the uniform liability live stock 
contract under which live stock is 
carried by freight upon practically all 
the railroads. This contract’ seeks 
to outlaw clhims for loss and damage 
to live stock in tratisit or at either 
terminals, when such claims are pre- 
sented more than five days after the 
delivery of the live steck. 

Five days is altogether too short a 
time for consignors or consignees to 
present their claims. Shippers should 
not be subjected to loss simply be- 
cause they are unable to file their 
claims for damages until after five 
days from delivery of the stock. 

We would like to hear from every 
farmer and shipper on this subject. 
We would also like to hear from every 
commission. merchant in live stock 
whose experience with this regulation 
fhhas been either favorable or unfav- 
orable. If the agricultural and live 
stock interests will support our pro- 
test, we believe-it will be possible to 
secure an order from the interstate 
commerce commission granting 10 to 
15 days in which claims for injury to 
live stock in transit may be presented. 
This five-day clause is a technicality 
which, in the aggregate, may cost 
farmers, shippers and live stock com- 
mission men of the country thousands 
upon thousands of dollars. 








Farmers have no patience whatever 
with labor union efforts to secure 
special privilege. The labor 
unions are threatening dire 
vengeance upon represen- 
tatives and senators unless 
congress amends the pending Clayton 
anti-trust bill in such fashion as to 
render labor unions outside the pale 
of the law. The small fraction ot 
American laborers represented’ in ex- 
isting unions, says to the president and 
congress, in effect, this: “Change the 
law so that labor uni6ns can do what 
they have a mind to, without let or 
hindrance from federal authority, or 
we will elect a congress that will 
grant this demand. Labor unions 
want the same privileges also for ag- 
ricultural organizations.” But farm- 
ers have no patience with this sort 
of thing. Agriculture asks no special 
privilege. Farmers refuse to be used 
as a cat’s-paw by labor unions, in 
either federal or state legislatures. 
This question of supervision by pub- 
lic authority of all forms of associated 
effort can never be settled-until it is 
settled right—that is, the law must 
be alike to one and all, irrespective 
of vocation, education, wealth or 
power, individual or organized. How 
to do this so as to encourage righteous 
co-operation and at the same time dis- 
courage wrongful trustification, is a 
knotty problem. Congress would bet- 
ter leave the Sherman law as it is, 
rather than by ill-considered legisla- 
tion make a bad matter worse. 


Don’t Be 
Misled 





How can you do. more to help on 
the work of better farming than to 
introduce American Ag- 

Mutual Help riculturist to one or 
@aore of your neighbors’ 

families who may not now take it? 
For such introductory purposes only, 
the rate is 10 cents for 10 weeks. We 
rely upon each of our old friends to 
help on the good work in this way. 





A new, practical and important op- 
portunity now confronts the granges, 
farmers’ clubs and other 
agricultural organiza- 
tions in New York siate. 
Each of them should ob- 
tain a copy of the new law authoriz- 
ing local co-operative banks under the 
name of “credit union,” also authoriz- 
ing farmers to form their own savings 
and loan association, or to affiliate 
with others already in existence 
through which to float their mort- | 
gages by means of the land bank of” 
the state of New York. While these 
new institutions are not ideally de- 
signed for agriculture, they de enable 
people who mean business to help 
themselves quite efficiently. The 
grange should lead off in the study 
of these new laws, and in establish- 
ing co-operative finance in accordance 
therewith. The state bank commis- 
sioner at Albany will doubtless fur~ 


Work for 
the Grange 


zation Get 

grange has ably’ championed. farm 
finance for a number of years. Now, 
in Néw York state let the grange 
show what can be done by taking hold 
in a definite, practical,- businesslike 
way. Each local-grange or farmers’ 
club should start a credit union or 
little local bank for its members. If 
the grange does not do this, it will 
fail to do its duty. American Agri- 
culturist has won the victory, al- 
though not in the best form, but it is 
up to the farmers of the Empire state 
to make the best use of it. 


Use Proper Tools for Clover 


{From Page 3.] 


which is the enemy that 
the “cream of the _ crop” 
allowed to roost on nearly cured 
clover hay in the swath. Some- 
times’ with the persistent use of 
the tedder it is possible to get 
some of the clover fit for raking by 
10 or 11 o’eclock the following fore- 
noon after cuiting. In the afternoon 
tim hay is put away. Clover hay can 
easily be “overcured’’ as well as not 
cured enough. It should contain a 
certain amount ef moisture for prop- 
er mow curing; not dried to cinders. 
As a rule as clover is put in so it 
comes out. If too dry when put in it 
comes out too dry, and more or less 
dirty and dusty. My experience has 
been that properly cured~- clover 
should handle a little heavy and 
tough. This moisture is needed for 
proper mow curing. Nature cannot 
add moisture when the hay is put in 
the mow too dry. Of course the hay 
must not be wet, nor contain too 
much sap for that matter; but tests 
along this line would convince many 
farmers who are in the habit of over- 
drying their clover, that when prop- 
erly handled. and evenly cured it 
should, for the benefit of the hay, be 
put in the mow before it would be 
considered “dry” by the average 
farmer. 


Making Hay in Wet Weather 


Making hay while the sun shines 
is a snap compared to making it 
when it rains every day. Here is 
where the best hay makers. get 
left in the lurch, and would 
be glad to know how to turn 
the trick. If clover after partly cured 
in the swath gets wet, it gets badly 
damaged; but when it can possibly 
be gotten into the windrow if no fur- 
ther, before a rain, it generally can be 
handled with very little damage to the 
hay. 

Clover in the windrow even though 
soaked through with rain’ will, 
if properly handled afterward, 
eolor only a fraction as much 
as when lying in the swath. 
This may be disputed, but it is a fact; 
and sometimes it is advisable to hurry 
the hay into windrows before a threat- 
ening rain, even though the hay be 
not fit for raking. 

Will it be difficult then to dry the 
hay? No, not with the aid of a good 
tedder, and if the weather stops rain- 
ing. In this case I do not make the 
windrows quite so large as otherwise, 
and after the rain lets up we hitch the 
team in the tedder, drive astride the 
windrows and kick them up. By going 
over the windrows in this mann-r 
twice, the tedder does much better 
work the second time than the first 
time. 

If necessary, in a few hours the hay 
is tedded the third time. It does 
not take long with a ted- 
der, in this manner, to run over 
several acres, and it is surprising how 
quickly the hay dries out with scarcely 
any noticeable coloring of the hay by 
the rain. No matter if the clover be 
only partly cured when raked, it cures 
very quickly after being wet. Simply 
shake the water out of it—get it dry, 
and it is ready for the mow. If the 
hay is to be pitched by hand a horse- 
rake run lengthwise the windrows will 
bunch the hay in short order. Ifa hay 
loader is used this is not necessary. 





spoils 
when 





Small Apples Sell Well—I suppose 
we have the right to sell what is 
called a No 2 grade of fruit. I believe 
culls ought never to be sold on the 
market—not as culls—but there is a 
great demand for a small apple. Be- 
cause it is small it is not necessarily 
a cull. Thousands of people in our 
cities would buy a No 2 apple who 
would not buy a No 1, but it ought 
to be as clean and free from worm- 
holes as a No 1 Fo Oy Mg % 
Powell, Columbia County, N 


Bedford Farmers’ Club 


Westchester county, N Y, is the 
heme of one of the oldest farmers’ 
clubs in America. Way back in 18: os, 
when Westchester was more of a 
farming region than the seat of coun- 
try estates, the farmers came together 
in frequent meetings for mutual bene. 
fit and goo@ times. During ali of 
these years, for more than a haif 
century, this club has been in ex. 
istence. Today it has nearly 299 
members, and all things considered, 
they form one of the most enthusias-. 
tic, helpful and democratic farmers’ 
bodies in the land. During all this 
time, this organization has remaineg 
strictly a farmers’ club for social 
pleasure and a clearing house for 
ideas in practice regarding practical 
farming. Its membership consists of 
modest farmers as well as wealtity 
owners of country estates. The cus. 
tom generally is to meet in the homes 
of members, and it is not often that 
there is any departure from this ex. 
cellent plan. Col John B. Day hag 
been the enthusiastic secretary of 
this splendid organization for the past 
31 years, and he is just as young, 
act've, hopeful and sunshiny as he 
was the day when he took up this 
work for the club. 


Low Estate in Bedford Hills 


While meeting with the good peo. 
p'e of the farmers’ clubs, I enjoyed 
the pleasure and privilege of studying 
the farming operations of the Broad 
Brook farm, owned by Seth Low, of 
generous fame throughout the nation, 
Mr Low bought his. farm of about 
1530 acres some eight years ago, and 
although he spent a great deal of 
money on buildings, roads, fields and 
live stock, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that not only are all expenses 
now met by the receipts of the farm, 
but that he is obtaining a return on 
the investment of over 5%. He has 
been fortunate in having a very able 
superintendent. Mr G. D. Brill is not 
only a thorough agricultural scien- 
tist, but is a practical farmer, with 
splendid executive force and ability. 
It is to Mr Brill that much of the 
success of Mr Low’s farming opera- 
tions are due. 

There were many mistakes made 
at the start in the way of constructing 
buildings and outlining the farm plans 
for future work, but for these mis- 
takes Mr Brill is not responsible, be- 
cause that work was done before he 
joined hands with Mr Low in direct- 
ing the farm work. Dairying and 
poultry raising are the two principal 
projects carried on at this farm, al- 
though some butter is made and some 
small fruits are raised, and in time 
the peach and apple orchards will 
bring in considerable revenue. While 
the farm is a model in appearance 
and upkeep, it is directed very prac- 
tically. 

The poultry plant is quite in con- 
trast to the lavish expenditures on 
many country estates. While very 
substantially built, it still has been 
projected along practical and simple 
lines. Between 5000 and 10,000 young 
chicks are annually hatched and 
raised. As soon as possible to do 80, 
the young cockerels are separated and 
placed on the market at an early age. 
The eggs are hatched all the way from 
January to May and the young pullets 
begin laying from August until win- 
ter. Each year there are carefully 
selected about 300 breeding fowls for 
size, vitality and laying qualities. f 
have seen many poultry flocks. If! 
wanted to start a new flock of my 
own, where I would be certain to get 
fine quality and strong vitality and 
high laying qualities, I would seek out 
such a splendid business flock like Mr 
Low’s for my start. 

When Mr Low purchased this farm 
it was characterized by its many acres 
of undrained land and extremely rocky 
fields. The farm has now been e¢t- 
tirely drained and is clear of all! stones 
and boulders and put in A No 1 con 
dition for fine, practical farming. Mf 
Brill tells me that over 15,000 tons of 
stone were removed from the fields 
at a cost of $30 an acre. The ston 
were blown out by dynamite and wé 
afterwards crushed and used abo 
the farm or sold to other parties hav 
ing use for the same. To one inter 
ested in agriculture Mr Low's wor 
is an inspiration.—[C. W. B. 
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Installment Loan Contracts 
gETTING AT THE FACTS ABOUT THIS CLASS 

OF BUSINESS—-PRESIDENT STILLINGS’ 

LETTER CRITICIZED—TUEN ON THE LIGiIT 

Much interest -has been created hy 
the exposure in this weekly magazine, 
April 18, of the “loan” scheme which 
is being practiced by an increasing 
number of concerns. The scheme is to 
induce the people to sign an applica- 
tion agreeing to abide by the manifold 
details of a complicated contract. 
People may do this in the belief that 
by paying $4 or $6 monthly for six 
months, they will thereupon be en- 
titled to a loan of $500, or a loan of 
$100 for each $1 paid in monthly for a 
limited time. In some cases, however, 
the applicant thereby simply becomes 
“ELIGIBLE” for a loan, but whether 
he will get it, remains to be seen. if 
you fail to pay your monthly dues, the 
extent to which you will lose out be- 
eause of lapses, delinquencies, fines, 
etc, varies somewhat in the different 
concerns. 

Our April 18th issue went into some 
detail concerning the methods of the 
Empire realty and mortgage company. 
An older concern in the same line cf 
business at the same city is the Stan4d- 
ard home company. It claims that its 
assets have increased from $70,000 in 
1905 to $1,643,000 this year, so that 
there must be enormous gains some- 
where to the promoters of these cur- 
porations. : 


One Stillings Cuts Loose 


Another concern is the National 
mercantile company of Canada. It 
must also be doing “‘a landoffice busi- 
ness,” for under date of May 13, 1914, 
its president, George E. Stillings, 
writes: ‘““‘We have got ali the business 
that we can take care of—in fact, it 
ie utterly impossible for us to keep 
pace with it.” One of its circulars says 
that in October, 1913, its business in- 
ereased by almost half a million dol- 
Jars, and “it estimates that the busi- 
ness written for the year 1914 will 
a month.” 

Pres Stillings’ letter of May 13 alsé 
gays: “I want to point out to you that 
this company is under the direct su- 
pervision of such states as Massach:- 


/ setts.” It is true that the National 


mercantile company on May 15, 1913, 
filed its papers required by the Massa- 
ehusetts law for registration of a for- 
tign corporation, including its charter, 
by-laws and list of officers, but 
upto May 21, 1914, Pres Stillings’ 
concern had not complied with the 
Massachusetts law to regulate bond 
and investment companies doing busi- 
ness on the partial payment or install- 
ment plan. That law is chapter 427, 
acts of 1904, penalty for violating 
which is $100 a day, besides which the 
law imposes other penalties. However, 
if Pres Stillings is raking in the stuff at 
the rate of $100,000 a day, a little 
thing like a fine of $100 a day would 
not bother so able a financier! 


Uncle Sam Asked to Investigate 


Pres Stillings states over his own 
signature that thousands of copies of 
his letter of May 13 are being “sent 
into almost every state of the United 
States and throughout Canada where 
we have active representatives.”” This 
letter says further: ‘There isn’t one 
Word of truth in all the tommyrot 
published against the National mer- 
fantile company.” 

Pres Stillings’ letter reiterates: ““We 
are subject to and responsible from 
the fact that our plan of operation 
must conform to the rules and regula- 
tions of the United States government 

reference to the use of the United 
States mails.”’ 

Consequently, we have referred this 
Matter to the postoffice department. 
The federal government canbe de- 
Bended upon to find out just how it is 
that Stillings can offer “‘a real guar- 
antee’ of “a clear net profit of $150 on 
an investment of $150 in 15 months!” 

The circulars of the National mer- 
fantile company are about the smooth- 
@st piece of literature that we have 
Seen in many a day. Probably it would 
be well for those who expect to get 
Tich by this method, to await the re- 
Bults of the investigation by the United 

tes government before adding their 
€00d money to the golden stream 
Which Pres Stillings intimates is flow- 

with increasing rapidity and vol- 
Ume into the coffers of the National 


“Mercantile company. 


One Failure No Discouragement 


_ The American-Canadian securities 
h company,of- Denver and Seattle is 
latest addition to these “friendly 
Cleties.” Its president is J. Lucian 
pe Curiously enough, a man of 


, Granee Sunn oT 
SERVIC 
BUREAU 
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the same name was president of ihe 
now defunct Commonwealth securities 
loan company of Denver, Seattle and 
Dallas. We observe that the new con- 
cern does not advertise an office at 
Dallas. Possibly this may be because 
the Commonwealth securities loan 
company is in the bankruptcy court at 
Dallas and we have not yet learned 
from the receiver how much if arty- 
thing it will be able to pay its dupes. 
Nor have we learned as yet whether 
the J. Lucian Roberts, who was presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth securities 
loan company, or any of his associates 
did anything which the federal courts 

, may declare contrary to the legal 
ethics involved in transacting business 
by mail if Uncle Sam presses. the 
matter. 


Gambling in Auto Stocks 


If you have a chance to buy auto 
stock at 25 cents a share before it 
goes to 40 cents, why not let the other 
fellow have it? Auto stock that has 
to be sold like mining stock is a good 
thing to steer clear of unless you 
have some money you can afford to 
loose. Not everything is gold that 
glitters, especially in the automobile 
business. 

Some of the older and best managed 
concerns have made lots of money, 
but others have not been successful. 
Brokers who offer such shares should 
supply a complete statement of the 
assets and liabilities, receipts and ex- 
penses, profits and losses, personnel 
and prospects of the particular busi- 
ness offered, instead of putting out a 
hot-air circular like a wildcat mining 
gamble. 


Replying to several inquiries, we 
do not indorse the Railroads unim- 
proved land association, which has 
had to change its style of advertising 
to comply with the requirements of 
the postofficce department. It has 
written to at least one of our sub- 
scribers: “If you wish your money 
refunded, we will send it to you.” 
That is fair, and anyone who has sent 
money to this outfit «can apparently 
hold them to this pledge. This con- 
cern’s advertisement will not be in- 
serted in our columns. . 


In June, 1913, butter was shipped 
from Cherubusco, N Y, to our sub- 
scriber, H. I. Morlock of Winchendon, 
Mass. When it arrived there was a 
shortage of 40 pounds at 34 cents, 
amounting te $13.60., This claim was 
put into our hands nearly a year later, 
and has now been paid in full by the 
Boston and Maine railroad. 


Replying to a number of questions 
about the Automatic transportation 
company of Buffalo,:N Y, we are not 
able to learn that there is any active 
market for its securities. April 2, 1913, 
it paid a dividend of $1 per share, and 
then claimed to have no debts. 





Controlling Cucumber Rot 


First appearance on the cucumber 
is a small watery spot, which opens 
and exudes a gummy liquid. The in- 
fection does hot-spread all over the 
cucumber, but stays near the center, 
and in a few days the interior of the 
fruit becomes soft and watery. The 
younger fruits are more susceptible 
to infection, said Dr O. F. Burger of 
the Florida station in a recent bulle- 
tin. Spray experiments have been 
conducted for the control of the dis- 
ease, bordeaux 4-6-50 formula being 
used, 3) gallons per acre being ap- 
plied. The result was that 17% of the 
sprayed cucumbers were affected and 
35% of the unsprayed. There were 
more cucumbers on the unsprayed 
rows, but they were smaller. 

Much loss can be eliminated by 
careful picking and packing of the 
fruit. The picking baskets should be 
lined with canvas or burlap,’ and the 
bins in the packing shed should be 
made smooth. If affected cucumbers 
are packed the fruit will rot before 
it reaches market. 





The Welsh Raspberry is a produc- 
tive, hardy local variety that yields 
well and is a good shipper. Our berry 
men are almost exclusively sticking 
to that one variety.—[Horace Roberts, 
Burlington County, N. Js 
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year to come. 


Let the Kodak help. 


447 STatTe STREET, 





Keep an accurate record 


of your farming operations and illustrate that 
record with Kodak pictures. 
Kodak pictures, with explanatory notes on 
methods of tillage, drainage, fencing, building, 
breeding: and the like will make a valuable 
reference work that will help you plan for the 
Experience is the best teacher 
—but you need records of such experience. 


Ach your dealer so show the Brownie Cameras $1.00 to $12.00, or Kedake 
from $6.00 up. Catalogue free at the dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


An album of 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 











Give Your Crops 
the Food They Need 


You can increase both the quantity and the quality of your peas, beans, alfalfa, 
clover, vetch, all legumes, by inpeulat ng the seeds with , * 


Ferguson’s 


NITROGEN BACTERIA 


The 
noes Fueainace os 
Let us 


ce of many users bas ved the wonderful resulte Fergueon’s Bacteria will give. 
longer an experiinent. We have hundreds of letters from users telling of won- 
send of these letters. F 


. Ferguson’s Bacteria gather Nitrogen — the 

They gather it from tbe air and store it upon 
, leaving the rest for the future. The same 
‘or the inoculation of any legame. 


rter acre quantity, 50c ; 1 ac ; oe . Let us explain wh need N Bacteria 
he Forgusen's is best. wre for eporial Sonia A—free. We week equate 0 very liberal offer. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO., 51 Liberty St., New York City 














Get All Your Potatoes 


The Farquhar Elevator Potato Digger 
does the work: of a crew of men. It 
frees all the potatoes from the soil and 
puts them on top ready for sacking. If 
you raise potatoes for profit, it will pay 
you to send immediately for new illus- 
trated catalogue explaining 
all about the different 
Farquhar Diggers. 
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LIME-SULPHUR AYDROMETER Siehdecce 


Price By te eee | 
De) od lmwtrections, 














Aecom Wameed fv eryetere 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa 





If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


| West Virginia or Maryland, we have 


a permanent position for you 











Thig work pays and is pleasant besides, 
You become expert at once, because we 








Send Your Boys and Girls to 


The New York State School of Agriculture 
at Morrisville, N. Y. 
Adtedees aad Home Riaeate 


























| give you, free of ali cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 

Accept this proposition and do your 
Share and you will make money—big 
money, too: in addition, you develop @ 


business for yourself that is yours es 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises, no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of equare dealing. 
Write _quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
| —address 


| 





} AGENCY BUREAU 
Ogg AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
| 315 Fourth Ave. New York, NY. 
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isetor till have a chance to. 


the game. . Owing to the 
rd season all over the state, 
nm has extended the time 


at which the antytte must close from 
‘une 1 to June 16. 

In ngage 2 Sections of the state, in 

on to- the season being late 

pre has been. too much rain to 

ke it advisabie to piant corn at 

e usual time. Many of the boys 

© were planning to enter the con- 

‘ wrote the commission that they 

re afraid that if they planted uh- 

such’ conditions that. the seed 

d@ rot in the ground. ‘All of this 

taken into consideration by the 

mission and the time ~ was’ ex- 

led two weeks, the season averag- 

ng at least two weeks late all over 


6 state. - ; 
\The wittners in these contests will 
eligible to take the free trip to 
Nashington, which will be made next 
mber. The _entries_are rolling in 
and with this two weeks’ extension, 
very indication points to a greater 
rest. in the contest and the trip 

ever before. 

But -there is. one disappointment 
for the corn boys and that is the pro- 
* posed camp of corn boys at the state 
“fair in September has had to be 
is \doned, owing to unforeseen de- 
-vélopments. Under the plan backed 
by Gov Cox and indorsed by the agri- 
peu ural commission it was arranged 
» to: have 5000 corn boys spend the fair 
> we sk in camp:.on the state fair 
punds, ‘As the commission had no 
money with which to pay the expenses 
of entertaining these boys Gov 
x= was. planning to-get donations 
tom his: friends to defray the 


chi 


expenses. 

’ Adjutant-General Wood has notified 
the commission that it will be impos- 
‘gible for the state of Ohio. to permit 
the use. of any of the national guard 
‘tents.and other equipment for the 

' eorn boys camp becatise of the fact 
‘that the national guard is being held 


‘ peadiness for a possible call to. 


Mexico. It was the intention to have 
‘the camp under the contre! of medi- 
-< ¢al officers of the Ohio national 
>") guard, with other members of the 
a L on duty to see that the boys 
tdined a modél camp. 


ywing to the possibility of the guard 

; ing called into the federal service 
‘at--any time, should conditions in 
co become critical. Dr. E. F. 

[ mpbell, secretary of the state 

} of health, has advised the com- 

‘mission that it would be unwise to 

“hold the proposed camp. under the 
umstances and so the plan was 

tbandoned, although the agricultural 

“eomamission... regretted exceedingly 

~ having to Gisappoint the boys. 
ie Peach Outiook Improving 

“The prospects of a good peach crop 

in Ohio are improving, according to 
the investigations of N. E. Shaw, 
chief orchard inspector of the state, 

‘who has visited the chief peach sec- 

tions’ of the state recently. Ottawa 

‘county will maintin its’ lead as the 
: ing peach county although the in- 
‘Mications are that the crop will be 
shifted somewhat from the townships 
in. which it was heaviest last year. 
The outlook, according to Mr Shaw, is 

_ th the crop will be at least 700,- 

bs bushels in that county, with the 

_ greater part of the crop in the town- 

mye of Portage, Bay and Catawba. 

' This would out the crop about the 

e% size qs Jast year. However, 
“ /SBhaw said that there were some 
cations that the yield would be 

~~ even greater than at present seems 

possible, In fact, he thinks that the 

Trop may Freach 1,000,000 bushels in 

that county. 

The growth in the number of co- 
tive peach marketing associa- 
“will, according to Mr Shaw, re- 
in the growers getting a better 

turn from their crop of peaches 
s. year than. ever before. The 
h auctions of Ottawa county are 
famous all over the country but un- 
r the new plan the co-operative 
“organizations seek out their 
markets, with a result that bet- 
és will:be gecured than under 

tion m. 3 . 


syste 
ving, pictures of the Ottawa 
nty a orchards have been 
en by the seengeas) conimateaion 
later pictures e en o 
picking and marketing of the 
‘SO ae when Sag aoe are 
n @ screen a farmers’ 
next, winter a@ comprehen- 


‘This is the greatest g 
the state, These moving pictures are 
siong the line of the. new 


adopted by President Sandles of the - 


agricultural commission to offset the 
exaggerated claims: made. by some of 
the ‘western states “The truth will 
boom. Ohio.” 

Seventeen-Year Locusts Arrive. 

The 17-year locusts have arrived in 
the eastern half of the state of Ohio 
as the agricultural commissign pre- 
dicted they would. The warnings 
sent out by the commission. supple- 
mented by the advice of the field men 
of the commission. have helped to 
prepare the farmers to fight the pests. 
Reports received by ‘the commission 
indicate that the locusts are appear- 
ing in other parts of the’state but not 
in as great numbers as in the easterm 
half. In some sections. farmers are 
covering young trees with mosquito 
netting in order to avert the damage, 
which might be done.by the locusts. 

The. plan for changing the name of 
the Ohio state university to the uni- 
versity of Ohio has been abandoned 
for the present at least. Governor 
Cox has taken the attitude that it 
would be unwise to do anything at this 
time which might cause friction in 
the educational circles of the state. 
The plan included the closer co-op- 
eration among the state- university, 
Ohio university at Athens and Miami 
university at Oxford, the-three uni- 
versities which are receiving state 
aid. The governor is doing all in his 
power to secure closer co-operation 
among these three institutions but 
opposes any physical union of the 
three. As a result plans have been 
outlined whereby ‘all duplication of 
work will be eliminated and the state 
funds so expended that the maximum 
amount of good can be done thereby. 
Under the plan Ohio-. university ani 
Miami university will become ‘more 
than ever before feeders for Ohie 
state university. c 

The chestnut bark disease, which 
has caused immense damage in many 
eastern states, has appeared in eastern 
Ohio and the agricultural commis- 
sion is doing afl in its power to check 
the ravages of the disease. Scouts 
from the commission are touring the 
state looking for the first indications 
of the disease on'trees. The disease 
is a fungus growth which ultimately 
means the death of the tree, since up 
to this time no remedy has been 
found, The commission is advising 
farmers who have chestnut trees 
afflicted with the disease to dispose of 
the trees just as soon as possible after 
discovery and before the fungus has 
had a chance to injure the wood. 
The greatest number of chestnut 
trees in the state are in the vicinity 
of Lancaster in Fairfield county, not 
far from the center of the state, 


Truth About Soil Analysis 


In the effort to find out what ele- 
ments of plant food -exists in their 
soils, a mistaken notion has arisen 
among many men as to the value of 
soil analysis. ‘The fact is,’’ says Prof 
Alfred Vivian, soil fertility expert of 
the Ohio agricultural college, our “‘soil 
analysis gives practically no hint as to 
the immediate peeds of the soil, It 
gives the total plant food in the soil, 
but does not give any clue to. its avail- 
ability. The most important thing that 
the chemist can do is to determine 
whether the soil is properly supplied 
with lime by testing for acidity.” 

Rather than make a chemical an- 
alysis of a soil, Prof Vivian has an- 
other method of determining its needs 
in the way of fertilizers. He tests for 
acidity, notes the physical properties 
of the soil and then asks the owner a 
number of questions, including such as, 
the location of the farm, kind of crops 
grown, whether clover can be grown 
successfully or not, and the character 
of the underlying: stone. From the 
answers to these questions he can tell 
what kind of fertilizer is needed with 
more inteHigence than when simply 
making a chemical analysis. In a gen- 
eral way, says Prof Vivian, there are 
three things concerning soil fertility 
of which every farmer can be sure. 
These are; 1, There is no soil in the 
state that does not need phosphorus, 
No experiment has ever been conduct- 
ed in the state that did not show a 
benefit fom phosphorus. 2. Soils 
cultivated for any length of time are 
low in organic matter. Data on <irgin 
and cultivated soils side by side show 
thdt from 35 to 50% of the organic 
matter has been destroyed in the cul- 
tivated soils. 3. Every man can deter- 
mine absolutely by test whether or not 
his soil needs lime.‘ 


Small Tobacco Acreage—Following 
& wet spring are now having a term 
of drouth that is seriously. cutting 
the prospects for grain and hay in 
Warren Co. A gfeat deal of corn to 
plan yet; much of that which is 

: > 


Pst rey pete heat df -weather-in - C6. Not near = 
getting... rand -the me ; ener sn e>> arly alj 
the past few days has had a bad ef- thé corn planted yet. ~ Oats are doing 
fect. Several gas wells are being Well. Rye and wheat are fine. Fruit 
drilled in southern part of the county. Prospects were never better. byes 
Potato acreage will not be much dif- fe 1fc p doz, butter 18'and 25c p |, 
ferent from last year. Apple or- butter B%c D Ib 
chards. showed about 50% of a full  ,Too Hard to Plow—No rain for two 
bloom. . Cherries _are very. promising. -weeks in Seneca Co and ground is toy 

Corn Ready to. Work—Warm. and hard to plow. Only 50% of corn 
dry in Jackson ©o. . All crops. ara Planted, Oats, wheat and grass are 
néeding rain. Corn planting is nearly. @0ing finely. ‘Very little fruit except 
finished, some nearly ready to work. cherries. Weather very hot. 

Live stock of all kinds is doing well, ~)"Délayed) by Droutli—aAt this time 
not many for-sale. Wheat is $1 p bu; ‘Crops aré needing rain: badly arouna 
corn 90c, oats G0c, eggs I8c, butter VHelphos,. Wheat. and: rye look wall 
25c, potatoes $1. Business is dull. ‘but oats née@-raini= “Corn planting is 

Fruit _ Promises. Well — Rain is “dene;* “it has oeen delayed first py 
reeded in Clark Co. Weather has* Wet and now by drouth which makes 
been hot and dry for two weeks, Setting grounf ready tedious. 
Corn is all _planted and some up nicely, ae are in fine shape. 
Wheat looks well and. promises to . ; ; 

a full erop. Clover-looks fine, spring-_Wheat. Field Meeting—On Friday 
sowing good. Oats that were sewn ‘atternoon, June 19, the Ohio exper 
early look very well but need rain. sta hold ‘a wheat field meeting on 
Pasture fields started. out finely and the station testing grounds. Ov the 
cattle are doing well. Fruit of all evening of the same day an address 
kinds is in. good condition and Will be delivered by Gov Cox and an 
promises to be ‘a full crop.. Wheat fllustrated lecture by Prof Vivian, 
is 90c p bu, corh 70c, oats 40c p bu, Sescriptive of his trip around the 
hay $10 to $12 p ton, butter 25¢ p 1b; world, On behalf of the state, Direc. 
eggs 18c p doz, potatoes Tic p bu. tor Thorne extends a cordial tnvita- 


ion.to everybady to attend these iw 
Corn Acreage Normal—aAre having aon ybady n ese two 


even 
rather dry weather.at this time _ ; 3 
Oe tette ee ais 4a Sater 3a Silos. Everywhere—This spring: in 


being planted, partly owing to Belmont.Co has.been-one of the worst 


extra work in getting ground ready i wise _ et sola —_ 
by being so dry and hard. Acreage of planted. Just now it is working oat 
corn about normal, Wheat harvest ward dry: weather very rapidly. The 
looks promising, rye good. Live 


ground. was. so .thoroughly soaked 
stock is in good condition. One man that it h ri ; 
is trying out the system of overhead Be become anes with this 


a ell and th rains ¢ 
irrigation for a part of his crops, and bepinniir te seine eee any coal 
5 eee — oom so ~ a agg looked promising earlier in the sea- 
pleased. i power pu r son but is almost at a standstil r 
from. deep well to field, he throws a 


Pasture has been good. Not so muc 
water in a spray 30 to 35 feet each stock as formerly. Wool took a ittie 
way from the pipe line. 


ee racenely and has been mostly 
tr oug up at a slight advance from 
Corn Acreage Reduced Unwashed last year. _Dairying seems to be tak- 
Wool is selling at-25¢ p Ib in Noble and ing the lead now. So - 
Guernsey counties, .Many farmers are : many silos are 
going up that fit is a hard matter to 
holding for higher prices. The dry et out of sight of . 
weather is cutting the wheat short. dl it & h OS Qe ar more. For- 
Meadow grasses-are turning red. Sea- y it was the reverse. 
son was too cold. and wet this spring Not So Many Potatoes—Had two 
and. now too dry and hot.. Fruit was weeks of wet weather in Allen Co but 
damage@on.the bottom May 15-16; on “nave had fine growing weather since 
uplands a full crop. Plenty of corn < About one-half of corm has been 
ground to plant. Ground is hard to get “Sjanted. Quite a bit to be plowed and 
in condition; plowed when too wet. lanted yet. Wheat and oats look 
Acreage will be cut down 10%. Oat8 fine. A good stand of spring clover. 
are not doing very well. A little shower would come in about 
Potatoes Look Well—Hot and dry right. Wheat 92c p bu, corn 74c, oats 
in Clermont Co. Corn ground is not Sic, hogs 8 to 8%e p lb. Cattle are 
all broken yet. Some planted early Scarce and several have lost horses 
is coming up nicely. Timothy and and spring colts. Not so many pota- 
pasture. need raid badly. Potatoes toes being planted as in former years, 
look well. Fair prospects for fruit; as._price is only 80c, which they were 
some trees blighting. eg ree . bringing last fall. 
off in price, Butter fat is 26%¢c p 1b, Need Rain — Hot and dry in 
reeewe’ a eggs 16c, old -hens 12c, Angiaize Co. Everybody wants rain 
ducks Quite a bit of plewing for corn to de 
Cutting Wheat Short— The dry yet. Oats and grass need rain. Poor 
weather is cutting the wheat and farm land sells for $80 to $125 p acre 
grass crops very short in Highland. Butter brings 25c, eggs 18c, chickens 
Co. Some corn is being planted over,._13c, milch cows $40 to $80 ea, hogs 
owing to the cold ground which pre- $8.25 p 100 Ibs, fat butcher catile Te 
vented it igo wens. sae fat p Ib, sheep 6 to 6%c. 
hogs around this part of the county 
have been put into market. Milch Wheat Prospects Hurt—Clermont 
cows are not as high, neither are Co is in great need of rain. Had the 
horses, except heavy ones, which are hottest weather ever in May. The 
always in demand. Wheat is 90c p thermometer went up in the ‘) de- 
bu, corn 80c, eggs 16c,;- butter 20c, gree mark. Wheat that promised a 
chickens 12 to 18c. The good roads full crop the forepart of the month 
movement is being agitated and will will be greatly reduced by the dry 
help some of our worst roads. weather. Farmers afte having a hard 
Wool Sold—Weather continues very time getting the ground in condition 
dry ‘and hot around Reliance. The to plant corn, ; Many of them are not 
17-year locusts are, there. Corn is ‘rough breaking. 
about all planted. Wool is mostly %°W" this spring as usual. Apples 
sold at 25 to 30c p Ib. Hucksters have will be a light crop. Other fruits will 
put butter and eggs down to 16c, but-  %€ good except Kieffer peas. Hoss 
ter fat 27c. are SS ~ 
Hay Crop Shortened—Are having $25. good es $175 to $200, 
very hot weather in Adams Co, with 5 aeEs * a 
practically no rain since May 3. ‘Will Wheat Needs Rain—Last 
be short hay ‘crop if drouth con- , 
tinues. Corn coming up unevenly, Co. Meadows and pastures need rail 
Wheat is about 70% of a crop. Corn very bad. 
sells at 85c to $1 p bu. Prospects are for corn, 
fine for apples, peaches and plums. ing well. Wheat is looking well but 
Eggs are l16c p doz, butter i4c, neéds rain. Reads are in pretty good 
wheat 90c. , shape, Buyers are offering 2c fo 
Short Fruit Crop—Farmers finished wool. No fat cattle selling at present 
sowing oats in Ashtabula Co only last G04 horses are scarce and hish. 
week, There is not much ‘corn: “Wheat and Grass Booming—Me 
planted yet. Fruit crops will be dina Co is having one of the latest 
short this year. Wheat and grass seasons in years. Corn planting 
look well. The toads are in good well under way. Not many fields & 
condition. Markets are fair, milk is oats were sown before May 1°, all 
$1.72 p 100 lbs at Jefferson, cmy but- some of these had to be reseeded 0 
ter_is 24c p Ib, dairy 23c, eggs I7¢e account of the heavy rains whic 
p doz. f crusted the ground. Some fields i 
Dry Weather for Berries—Corn is tended for oats were ogo - be 
small vere beans or corn on account of the 
deouth. in Pickaway Co.” Firet Slows season, Wheat and grass are }oom 
ing is tedious. Old corn sells at Tic ing. The prospect for fruit '< €00) 
p bu. Wheat promises a good ag although many fruit trees have dict 
is 
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roads at present are in bad condition © 
and if this plan proves a success, all 

the roads in the district will be -re- 

paired: in this way. Hinckley, Seville, 

Litchfield, Homerville and Wadsworth 

will reteive state aid for farmers 

institutes next winter.- The new 

school law will tend toward central- 

ization aS it closes all schools where 

the attendance is 12 or less. QOut of 

seven in-York township ‘two will be 
closed. 

Ready to Set Tobacco—There will 
eb about an average acreage planted 
to tobacco this Year. None trans- 
pianted yet, but just about ready to 
begin. Drouth for three weeks has 
kept-plants back. It is.practically all 
proadleaf seed raised here. Some 
1913 creps left. Seed is selling for 
10c p %.—[E. B., Carlisle, O. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fruit Interest Active 


Stimulated to action by the enor- 
mous sales of seed, the amount run- 
ning into thousands of dollars 
annually, Alex Clohan, manager of 
the Hart-Clohan orehard farms in 
Berkeley Co, W Va, has decided to 
give a therough try-out to cropping 
crimson ci@wer for seed in that sec- 
tion. He will sow 20 acres this 
month, The experiment will be 
watehed with interest. 

Interesting facts on potato culture 
were pointed out by Glen J. Moomau, 
Mercer Co agent, at-a recent meeting 
of farmers in Bluefield. Statistics 
showe@ jobbers in Bluefield last year 
bought 88,000 bushels of potatoes in 
earlots, and including beans, cab- 
bage-and onions had spent $160,550 for V 
the-four items alone. AlII could have 
been raised in that county. This was 
a revelation to the farmers. Mr 
Moomau said the. soil of Mercer Co 
ig peculiarly adapted to these veg- 
etables, which were imported into the 
city mainly from Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and California. It was decided 
to form a farmer's organization at a 
meeting to be held June 27. 

The largest commercial apple or- 
chard in West Virginia is being 
developed. in Randolph Co by Hon 
John T. Davis at Harding. It will 
ultimately contain 1000 acres, 120 of 
which have already been set to 
trees. The apples are Grimes Golden, 
Rome Beauty, York Imperial, Yellow 
Transparent and Stayman ‘Winesap. 
This year 35 acres set.in trees has 
been planted to potatoes. During the 
winter 48 pairs of Hungarian part- 
ridges. were liberated to propagate 
large numbers of insect extermina- 
tors, The very latest methods are 
being used. Holes for the trees are 
dynamited and about the property a 
rabbit-proof fence has. been built. 

Arriving at least a week ahead of 
the time scheduled for their appear- 
ance @ great horde of 17-year locusts 
swooped down on the northern part 
of the state last week. Their ap- 
pearance was first marked in the 
vicinity of Grafton and Clarksburg, 
where they were observed by their 
dull hum. Birds have been feasting 
on them, but in the evenings fresh 
cnes come out of the ground and 
swarm over the trees. 

Good roads days May 28 and 29, 
proclaimed by Gov Hatfield, were a 
success bevond all expectations. 
Residents turned out in large -num- 
bers to give their services to the com- 
mon cause. As a result the roads of 
West Virginia are to-day-in better 
shape than ever before in their his- 
tory. Enthusiasm and response was 
greatest away from the big cities of 
the state. Gov Hatfield and all the 
state officials signed an agreement to 
spend the two days at work on the 
roads. Al! donned overalls and re- 
turned. to their home counties to 
labor on the roads during those two 
days. Many students of the schools 
and colleges turned out. Some cities 
and towns declared two holidays and 
many manufactories and business 
houses suspended operations in order 
to give their employees opportunities 
to go out and work. The women 
helped. Many womens’ clubs gave 
their ‘services, Wurnishing meals for 
the workers and in many instances 
acting in the capacity of nurses. 
Their services were needed in some 
instances wherein the work was being 
done by men of sedentary occupa- 
tions not accustomed to manual 
labor. 

Raleigh Co is awakening. Not only 
was it recently decided to vote July 
9 on a $180,000 good roads bond issue, 
but at a recent meeting of the 
Raleigh county business men’s asso- 
Ciation 4t was decided to employ a 
Sovernment agricultural expert for. 
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Butter Low—Corn is all 
and.a large <a be 
this’ year in 
ee yee and Raa wool 
rac’ r before shearing, unwashed 
at to’ D5e p Ib, washed to 30c. 
Hucksters pay less now for butter 
thah for many years past. only 12c 
p‘lb, eggs 14c. - Some decline in the 
Price of hogs, “local dealers paying 
7%c p Ib. Cattle are still high. 
Sheep are in moderate demand. ~ ~ 

Too Dry-—Weather was unusually 
hot in Calhoun Co for May. ft has 
been very dry fot several days anda 
rain is badly needed. Pasture is not 
doing much~ good owing to dry 
weather and the same way with gar- 
den truck. Every farmer is through 
planting corn. Think we will have 
the largest’ fruit crop for several 
}ears, especially apples, Cattle are 
scarce and high, mileh cows selling 
from $50 to $75 each. Roads bad but 
are preparing to work the roads more. 
Eggs are 12c, butter 15c. 

Sherrard Consolidated School — In 
urging the consolidation of rural 
schools J. Hanhifan, West Virginia 
superintendent of rural schools, cites 
the Sherrard consolidated school in 
Marshall Co as ideal. . Here six 
Wagons are used to transport the 
children from six country schools. 
The drivers are paid $1.90 to $3.50 a 
day according to length of route and 
condition of roads. The longést haul 
is about four miles. There are now 
17 school wagons in the state, seven 
in Marshall Co, four in McDowell Co, 
two each Preston and Taylor, one 
cach Wood and Hardy counties. Not 
one of these wagons is run over any- 
thing but an ordinary dirt road. 

County Experts Numerous 
Eighteen county agricultural experts 
are now at work in this state. Asa 
result of the activities of these men 
idle farms that were being held in 
the hope of assessment of coal, oil or 
gas are being cuitivated. The people 
are coming to realize the possibili- 
ties of the soil. Men who have 
labored for years in the coal mines 
are taking to farming. Many who have 
been employed in factories and mills 
are also falling in line. It is pre- 
dicted that farming lands “will in- 
crease in. value threefold within the 
next 10 years. They are now avail- 
able at $50 an acres. Many are as 
good as those sold in other agricul- 
tural states at upward of $500 an 
acre. An example of the agricultural 
awakening is shown in Logan and 
Lincoln counties. Logan is the poor- 
est agricultural county in the state as 
there is very little opportunity for 
farming there, land now being avail= 
able at any price. Lincoln, on the 
other hand, has -the best of farm 
lands, so it is planned to raise in Lin- 
colrm all the vegetables consumed in 
both counties. Ninety per cent of 
what Logan now consumes is 
shipped there from poftnts out of the 
state. 

Fruit Promises’ Well—The weather 
is very dry in Nicholas Co, Farmers 
have finished planting corn but some 
are still plowing for corn. Wheat 
looks well but all crops are suffering 
for rain. The days are warm but the 
nights are cool. Eggs are selling at 
12%e p doz, butter 18c p Ib, wool 23c 
p Ib, corn p bu. The fruit crop 
promises well. 


Cranberry Growers Hopeful 


{From Page 2.] 


right and seemingly in healthy condi- 
tion.—[J. M. A., Pleasant Lake, Mass. 

I have been only on my own marsh 
and find vines badly winterkilled. Had 
but little snow last winter, and but tit- 





tle water on the marsh.—[F. F. H., 
Berlin, ,Wis. 
Plants hereabouts appear very 


healthy except in a few places where 
they suffered from spring frosts. Fruit 
buds in evidence promise a good crop. 
[John A. Gaynor, Wood County, Wis. 


Coming Events 
Second annual conterence of editors of agri 
colleges and exp stations, Lexington, , June 25-26 
Seventh “annual conference of governors of 





United States, Madison, Wis, June 9-12 
Missouri valley .veterinary assn, Omaha, Neb, July 6-8 
Forest products" exposition. Coliseum 


American highway agen, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
Assn of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 
ington, D C, Nov 11-13 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 0 19-26 
1 assn nufeerymen, 39th annual meet- 
Cleveland, 0, 


athe % 
National nut growers’ Thomasville, Ga, ih 
Interstate fair, Spokane, Wash. 8- 
ois for leadership in country life, 
: és Summer school 
York county (Pa) ‘ri, 


Tune $3-Fuy 3 
ec 


show of International shippers’ assn, 
=f Aug 54 


‘on, 

in ture, Urbana, Tl, 
Summer session agricul o. “4 
Graduate school of agri, Columbia, Mo, Je on 
Minnesota makers’ 


state butter and cheese 
asst, we Nov 4-6 
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articles by numerous breeders. One 


p> 2e ned ‘the numerous cuts of prize 
“flocks and up-to-date poultry 
farms. The Leghorn breeder and 
fancier will find this volume of great 
value. Price $1. 

Tuberculosis, Its Cause, Cure and 
Prevention, by Edward O. Otis, M D. 
Dr Otis has written this book for the 
layman and not-for the doctor. He 
tells in a very plain and interesting 
manner just what the public should 
know concerning the salient facts’ re- 
garding the disease, especially con- 
cerning preventive measures. In- 
sistence is laid upon the necessity of 
treatment of tuberculosis in the in- 
cipient stage, and a much needed 
warning is uttered against allowing 
the disease to gain too firm a hold be- 
fore consulting a physician. The 
book should act as -@ beacon light to 
those affected with tuberculosis and 
should rank high as an educative 
factor among the community at large. 
Price $1.25 net. 

Co-operation Among Farmers, by 
John L. Coulter. Since the whole 
subject of co-operation in this coun- 
try was introduced by Herbert My- 
rick in his historic book, How to 
Co-operate, various enterprises 
have been inaugurated and success- 
fully conducted. Many newspaper and 
magazine articles have been printed, 
and not a few books. Prof Coulter 
discusses co-operation among dairy 
farmers, the marketing of butter and 
cheese, production and marketing of 
animals for meat, sorting and market- 
ing of grain and vegetables, market- 
ing poultry and eggs, and treats also 
on other phases of vital interest on 
this line. The book contains 280 
pages. Price $1. 

Any of the above-named books or 


others on: rural topics will be sent 
postpaid at the price quoted, by 
Orange Judd company, 315 Fourth 


avenue, New York city. 





Lightning Rods Supported—In a 
recent article the professor of physics 
in the Ontario agricultural college un- 
*dertakes to prove that lightning rods 
properly installed are almost an abso- 
lute protection. He believes that out 
of every thousand dollars of damage 
done to unrodded buildings by light- 
ning, $999 would be saved if * those 
buildings were properly rodded; this 
after 13 years of investigation. Forty 
companies reported last year 621 light- 
ning damages in Ontario with total loss 
of $113,000. Out of the 621 buildings 
struck by lightning, only 16 were 
rodded, and the loss on these was a 
little less-than $4000. 








HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
Proved a Wise, Good Friend 








A young woman out in Ia. found a 
wise, good friend in her mother-in-law, 
jokes notwithstanding, She writes: 

“TI was greatly troubled with my 
stomach, complexion was blotchy and 
yellow. After meals I often suffered 
sharp pains and would have to lie 
down. My mother often told me it was 
the coffee I drank at meals. But whan 
I'd quit coffee I’d have a severe head- 
ache, 

“While visiting my mother-in-law I 
remarked that she always made such 
good coffee, and asked her to tell me 
how. She laughed and told me it was 
easy to make good ‘coffee’ when you 
use Postum. 


“IT began to use Postum as soon as 
I got home, and now we have the same 
good ‘coffee’ (Postum) every day, and 
I have no more trouble. Indigestion is 
a thing of the past, and my complex- 
ion has cleared up beautifully. 

“My grandmother suffered a great 

deal with her stomach. Her doctor 
told her to leave off coffee. She then 
took tea but that was just as bad. 
. “She finally was induced to try Pos- 
tum which she has used for over @ 
year. She traveled during the winter 
over the greater part of Iowa, visiting, 
something she had not been able to do 
for years. She says she owes her pres- 
ent good health to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “‘The Road to Well. 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Postum—must be well 
boiled, 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in 
a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes delicious beverage 
instantly. and tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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merits a 
60 Days Free Trial 5-Year Guaranty 


Easy double price for 


ring. 

you from taecr not. 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works 
1606 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
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State of New York 
Department of Agriculture 


Notice and Warning 
Against Glanders and Farcy 


Albany, N Y, May 28, 1914, 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Whereas, infectious or contagious dis- 
eases affecting equine animals in thé 
State of New York, are believed to 
greatly increased from animals brought 
into tha State, 

Therefore, I, Calvin J. Huson, as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 93 of the Agricultural Law, 
hereby order and direct as follows: 

1. That all persons importing or bring- 
ing any cquine from or through the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont or Massachusetts into ee 
State of New York, shall notify the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New York in writing immediately 
upon the shipment of such animals into 
the State of New York, giving informa- 
tion as follows: 

(a) The point of shipment. 

(b) The route or routes over Which said ani- 

mal or animals are to come into the State. 

(c) The point of destination within the State. 

(ad) The time or probable time arrival of 
such auimal or animals at place of des- 
tination within the State. 

2. That the said animals. so shipped, 
imported or brought in shall be held at 
such point of destination within the 
State, for inspection and examination b 
the said Commissioner of Agricultureorh 
duly authorized representative, at least 
ten days from the time of arrival at uch 
oint of destination, unless sooner re- 
eased by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture or his duly authorized represén- 
tative. CALVIN J. HUSON, 
Commissioner. 


THE 





AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


_ By John J. Thomas 
Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 
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| & late issue of a Montgomery 
nty newspaper a city person wrote 
: article to the effect that the parcel 
would be of no help in lightening 
» burdens of the city household, 
ding that “the city people who try 
uying poultry, eggs and butter direct 
from the farmers will soon Syd they 
not save much. The mer is 
: on market quotations and us- 
‘aims to make his prices only a 
less than those charged at the 
2s.” In answer to this I sub- 
ted the following: 
¥F. G. M. granted that the farmer 
ly e¢harges a shade less than 
| paid to the store. In his reckon- 
: he failed to consider the guarantee 
of quality behind the goods bought 
_ of the farmer regularly, whereas it is 
ble for the grocer to do this. 
City people ought not te complain 
hen they know they can get guaran- 
fresh products of highest qual- 
From my personal observation, 
high cost of living in cities is 
as the people make it; those 
buy groceries in small quanti- 
expect to pay high 
The farmers are only waking 
to their rights. ~ 





{From Page 6.] 
sold under the names “evaporated 
milk,” or “evaporated cream,” and is 
“Preserved by sterilization with steam 
When this latter 


“in bulk and keeps but six to 10 days. 
This latter class is what is generally 
‘known ag evaporated milk. There is 
therefore a distinction between the 
two products. 


It is feared that to meet the 


- Buropean scale on condensed milk 


there will need to be a further re- 
“duction in the price of raw milk. 
_ Evidences of this lowering of price 
_ are now occurring in all parts of the 


‘hampered all along by inefficient milk 
@istribution, Foreign competition may 
b more destructive than the hog- 
ess of the middlemen. Nine 
Months’ imports of cream, nearly all 


from ‘Canada, and most of it since the“ 


new tariff law went into effect last 
. were 1,144,000 _ gallons, 
- against 733,000 gallons one year ear- 


: Fier: In March, 1914, fresh and ‘con- 


' -densed milk came in to the value of 
_ $174,000; one year ago only $11,000. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


otherwise stated, quotations in 

are wholesale. They refer 

Toate at which the preduct will sell 
Warehouse, car or dock. 


country consignees must 
a <n ere Cae" commitasion chacgee. 
en sold in a small to retai 
— an advance" 8 usually se- 
Apples 
Outlook is good for apples, peaches 


os and other tree fruits, The fruit seems 
og well set.—[{B, J. G., Monroe, 
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At New York, quality of eggs is gen- 
‘running poorer. Most of the 
ply grades only ordinary first or 
wer. A good many cheaper eggs are 
into storage, chiefly on ship- 
account to avoid loss, Fresh 
ered extra sell up to about 23c p 
oz, while extra storage packed are 
oted at 21%c. Near by hennery 
‘gs sell at 20@ 24c. 


Fresh Fruits 


- Early’ predictions concerning the 
*prape crep in Chautauqua,Co, N Y, 
which includes most of the Lake Erie 
fape belt, are entirely optimistic. It 

x} ted the grape juice companies 

: press a larger tonnage of grapes 
year than ever before, Last year 

; ; lik e 21,000 tons went into 
afer en i grape juice, and this year 
ted 25, tons or more will 

otal wine production of 

) was.estimated at about 

) ga nting the pressing 

to ms of grapes, Last 

at this nag it will be remem- 
the condition of the vines was 
couragin: tn oe os, they 

spore hea: an rly es- 
ce the yield in the belt this 

4500 carloads. 

this. section good 
‘of peaches. 
“larger promise 


fh 


is ak duende 


peare.s tt § 
shy.—[S, W.'S., Marion,-N Y.- 


At New York, Virginia strawberries — 
3@ic p at, N and sc do, Md 5@10c, — 
gy yg 18@25e, muskmelons 
, Fla watermelons 50@ 70 


ar 
p 100 
5 Hay and Straw 
~At New York, the hay market. has 
developed a slight weakness of late 
and early this week prime ‘timothy in 
large bales sold up to p ton, No 
1 22, No 2 21, fcy light mixed clover 
21, clover 19, rye straw 17, eats 11. 
At Chicago, Gemand fs gocd and the 
market steady for hay, timothy selling 
up to $19.50 p ton, No 117, No 2 15, 
prairie 8@18, rye straw va 50 @ 9 50, 
oat 7@8.50, wheat 6@7.50, 


Onions 


; 

This week ends the Texas onion 
deal in New York city. .The market 
of late has been very strong, $2.65@ 
2.75 p cra being paid. Reports of the 
onion crop growing in Kentucky are 
favorable and onions from that state 
will begin moving northward early in 
July. 

Not many large onions are grown 
in our immediate neighborhood. This 
is quite a section for onion sets. Very 
few acres are devoted to large onions 
grown from seed and the acreage of 
large onions grown from sets is get- 
ting less each year. However, the 
acreage in for onions from sets this 
year js a little larger than last season. 
Last year the acreagé was very short, 
due to the tremendous flood in this 
section. Growers were unable to get 
their ground ready in time to put in 
their crop. There are perhaps 25 
acres of sets planted to produce large 
onions,’/which is about five acres moré 
than last season. We are suffering 
here with a drouth. We have had no 
rain for 20 days and conditions are 
not good for making a crop. While 
we have a drouth: here, northern Ohio 
has had too much rain and the large 
onion crop has been hurt in a number 
of sections through the northern part 
of the state.—[S. B., Chillicothe, O. 

Acreage Of onions is about the same 
as in 1913. The land was wet until 
late, thus the crop is behind about two 
weeks. The crops are looking good 
and the weeds are not bothering.— 
[A. E. V., Painesville, O. 

The onion acreage in this vicinity is 
above 300 acres, but late. Not as 
good a Show for crop as last year at 
this time. The writer has been ali 
over the Indiana and Hardin Co fields. 
Not as many planted as last year. 
Crop very late and some thin-stands, 
—[A. E. V., Painesville, O 

Cron is in poor shape, very thin. 
Some sown over and the ground is 
too hard and weedy. Acreage is about 
normal; the outlook is poor.—[T. M., 
Alvada, O. 

Impossible to tell you the acreage 
in this section. We have had two 
floods; there has been considerable re- 
sowing, but under our. severe dry 
weather now hard to tell what will 
be. Have suffered great loss. If we 
get rain this week I look for a two- 
thirds crop compared with last year.— 
[G. A. C., Wolcott, N Y. 

Onion area about same as last year. 

eason is late but crop looks well.— 
L. H. H., Orient, N Yes 

The onion acreage in this vicinity 
twice as large as last season. Crop 
looking fine. All came up well.—[D. 
B., Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

Onions look good, and about the 
same number of acres planted as in 
1913.—[D. B., Clyde, N Y. 

About the usual acreage will be 
sowed to onions this season and pros- 
pects are . good.—[F. H. E., Syra- 
cuse, N Y. 

About 70-acres are being cultivated, 
20 more than last year. Looking fine, 
being weeded second time. Some 
pieces did not«come, seed poor. Need 
rain; Montague is well adapted for 
onion crop. About 672,987 lbs sent 
from this station last year.—[A. M. L., 
Montague, Mass. 

Onion acreage in vicinity above nor- 
mal; -.perhaps 15% larger than last 
year, Seed germinated well, but as the 
planting was late and weather cold, 
the crop is not advanced as far as us- 
ual at this season. So far nothing has 
happened to injure the stand... Too 
early to venture any statements as to 
crop prospects.—{A. H. §&., “West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Acreage of onions greatly decreased 
from recent years. Crop is backward, 
owing to high water and early spring. 
{C. S. P., Northampton, Mass. 

We consider the ‘onion acreage 30% 
to 50% above that of last year. While 
spring rains were heavy and many of 
the marshes were flooded after the 
onions had come up, we do not con- 
sider much damage done. Present 
prospects are for an average yield.— 
{H. 8S. H., Chelsea, Mich. 

Wet weather has cut the acreage at 
least 20%, leaving the acreage at pres- 
ent about same as 1913. At present 
the weeds are getting the start of the 
onions. Too wet to weed and culti- 
vate. The outlook at present time 
is very poor for normal crop.—[F. R., 
Ravenna, Mich. 

At Chicago, supply of onions is not 
large and prospects for future are for 
light receipts. Texas yellow sell up io 





Potatoes . 
Portions of Va, Tenn and Ky are 
suffering from lack of rain this spring 
and. eastern. iCarolina reports the 
an eastern Carolina Teports the 
drouth, provided it continues: much 
longer, will greatly Gemage potatoes 

and other crops. 

At New York, new potatoes are in 
heavy supply, and although the market 
is fairly active, prices show further de- 
cline. _Bermuda potatoes are also low- 
er and moving slowly at figures asked 
$2@4.75 p bbl. Florida white sell at 
2.550@4.50, Ga and S$ C_ 1,.75@3.25, 
southern red 1.50@3.50, culls 1@1.59, 
Md and Va 1.25@1.50 p- bbl or bag. 
Maine old stock quoted. 2.25@2.50 p 
180 Ibs in bulk, state and western 2.12 

@240, Mich 1.50@1. 75 p.150.1b bag, 
Jeimey. sweet 75c@1,25 p bskt. 

At Chicago, potatoes have improved 
again, selling at least 5c p bu higher 
than recently quoted. Arrivals changed 
hands at 70@S85c p bu, with a few ex- 
tra fancy dusty rurals selling up ‘o 

New potatoes are in liberal re- 
ceipts and demand is slow. Florida sell 
at $4.25 @5.50 p bbl, La 2.50@3. 


Poultry 


At New York, with the unusually 
hot weather the shrinkage of live poul- 
try has been so heavy as to incline 
operators to buy cautiously. <A. few 
sales of live fowls have been quoted 
up to 18c. Roosters have been plenti- 
ful and weak at about 10c for the top. 
Dressed poultry has also met unsatis- 
factory sales, prices being lower on 
some grades. Fresh killed turkeys 
have sold at 18@2ic p 1b, broilers in 
bbis 38@42c for icy, ligher weight 30@ 
87e, fowls in bxs 15@20e, in bbls 13@ 
18¢e, roosters 12@13c, spring ducks 12 
@ 16c, squabs $1.25@4.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, live poultry has beep 
selling well of late, and commanding 
%e more on Most grades. Turkeys 
gol at 12@17e, fowls 12@16c, broilers 
20@29c, ducks 12@14c, geese 8@11c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, green asparagus 75c@ 
$2 p doz behe. white 60¢c @$1.50, . Fla 
wax beans 50c@$1.50, green 50c @ 
$1.25, Ga and Carolinas do, southern 
new beets $2@5 p 100 bchs, washed 
carrots $2.50@3.25, unwashed $1.75@ 
2.25, cukes 50c.@ $1.50 p bskt, Fla corn 
$i. "BO@ 2.50 ) Standard cra, Fla celery 
2@3.50 p 12-inch cra, southern cab- 
bages 50¢ @ $1. 75 p cra, eggplant $1@ 
2.50 p_bu, southern lettuce 25 @ 50c, 
leeks 75¢@$1 p' 100 bchs, lima re 
$1.50@3 p bx, mushrooms 10c@$1 
bskt, southern okra $3@6 p carrier, 
peas 50c@$1 p large bskt, parsnips $2 
@6, romaine 75c @$1.25 p cra, rhubarb 
$1@2 Pp! 100 behs, squash 50c @§$1 pbx, 
or 25@75c p bskt, white turnips $1@ 
1.25 p 100 behs, Fla tomatoes $1.25 @2 fF 
p carrier. 

Wool 

The manufacturers of w6ol have in- 
creased throughout-the world at the 
rate of 2%% per year, according to the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
while the number of sheep, instead of 
showing a corresponding increase, 
have fallen off, not only in this coun- 
try, but in other countries to which we 
usually look for the: balance of our 
supplies. Foreign wool markets have 
shown much firmness for several 
months, this not being evident in Lon- 
don alone; markets have shown a de- 
cided upward tendency in Australia. 

The wool dealers of Boston have 
taken the wool clip of 1914 arriving 
at that big distributing and storing 
center and granted the quality to 
be ‘extra good with a light shrinkage 
Spinners are paying for domestic 
wools high prices ‘and substantially 





Fg blue sky isn’t a good roof 
for farm machinery. our 
barn and machine shed with, 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 years 
and will last longer ,. 


There is no test by which you 
cam know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 


Your dvaler can furnish Carton teed 
Pocine ts in a volie and shit see le a, 


SS = Thang “wast, 
Louis, Ill poting manafact OL, ‘York i 





Everyet 


Everjet is a bituminous paint, 
very tough, dense, waterproof. 
It is made only in one color—a 
glossy black. 


Excellent for farm machinery, 
ready roofings, all kinds of iron- 
work, piping, furnaces, fences 
minor farm buildings. 
Always ready for use. Very 
‘much cheaper than ordinary 
Paints, Fine covering power. 
Booklet on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Cleveland 
Mi: 


St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cinemaati 

inneapolis Seattle 
Birmingham 


Kansas City 








pavine 


° tter how old the blemish, Gi" 
we nS mae 
have tried and fa 


Spavin and Rindbone Paste 


i der our guarantee—your money 
Oetaiadod it decen’ *t make the horse 





cae Gures Bone Spavin, Bingbone and and 
idebone, new and old cases slike. Wolken 
ou 6plint, curb or soft bu te for 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best bl. shes, d we send it 
beat before vee treat any kind of 
ameness in horses. pages, 69 il) 
es durably bound in lea’ te. 
'LEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
221 “Sten Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 











MAK 


Ghee mixed with other grain feeds. How many 
cows have you? Figure out the extra profit you 
can make on your herd. 


International Spe- 

Get This Money cial Dairy Feed 

costs less than ground corn and oats. Every ton 
with other grain feed means an profit 


fis to ib tor yon. wana & single ton tom will prove it, it. 3 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. International Sugar 
Feed Co., Dept. 


Rush This Coupon Now! 





POOP OOSE Ee Hee e ERS Cees eees 


asnenaananaawanee 


Your Fecd Bill Smaller|B) 
Your Milk Check Larger / 


An increase of 2 to 4 Ibs. of milk per day on each 
wis acommon occurrence when International 
pecial Dairy Feed is used as an entire ration or 


Save $2 to $3 
a Ton by Buying New! 


Our customers have always saved §2 to $3 
aton by purchasing at this time of th year. 
Figure out your needs and o 
your i dealer or direct. It will mean a big sav- 


ing to 
“Internationa 
Se Dairy | 


cotton aged met and, 
eee Pet 


n products 
eee oetlentifically 
‘ts use _ means more 
foil dairy 
food we @ make i boultr: a 


Get This Great & Book! 


have just pa nblished ied “A 


me ii a conga 
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. W. Bolte, te 
expert, This book "7 
rth big money to ev. 
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advanced over gee TX atiatilaiin. ng 
cause Sr this, some farmers are de. 
elining to sell wool, believing that by 
placing their elips in warthmiens they 
will be able to realize higher. prices 
Jater in the season. One grower has 
recently asked Pp ib for 100,000 
ibs of fine to fine medium wool in the 
grease. It is figured that this would 
make it cost 60c p Ib scoured figuring 
a shrinkage of 66%. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 














” 1914 1918 1914 1913 1914 1918 
99 108 71% 59 43 41% 

Lili LIE 80° .66 7  .46 

— 83% .69% 48 48 

7 16: — 246 — 3 

9 1.90 _-_ — — 33 

* 109% 108 90° .67 _- = 

At Chicago, wheat was easy in 
tone under brilliant crop outlook. 
Down in Kan they are now talk- 
ing @ record-breaking yield in 
that state of 10 millions. While 
hessian fly and late May drouth in 


parts of the winter wheat belt caused 
further gossip, all agreed that a phe- 
nomenal crop is almost assured, with 
harvest imminent., In the Northwest 
trade reports seem to indicate the pos- 
sibility of a slight decrease in acre- 
age, but this not yet confirmed. 
World stocks of wheat have showna 
substantial decrease, and with some 
hints that the European crop outlook 
is not the most brilliant, many opera- 
tors insisted that the continent and U 


K will have to depend quite 
largely upon our domestic’ crop. 
July soli down to an Stic level, sub- 
stantially recovering to Sic, with 


Sept about ic discount; no trading in 
June delivery. No 3 red winter was 
quotable at 95@ Mic p bu. 


Corn prices did not get very far 
away from the recent level, the market 
as a whole being steady in tone. en 


corn Was quotable around 67% @68% 

p bu, ruling relatively re than Sept, 
which sold at 65% @66¥Y The im- 
pression was evident that so far as 
acreage prospects and seeding are con- 
cerned, the crop outlook is very satis- 
factory for the time of year. Stocks 
of old corn showed steady reduction. 
Argentine advices were conflicting 
and not very influential. -No 2 corn 
in store was quotable around Tlc. 

The oats market -~was temporarily 
supported through belief that dry 
weather from Mo to O was threat- 
ening the maturing crop. July oats 
sold around 39%c p bu, Sept about lc 
discount, cash oats by sample 41@43c, 
according to quality. 

Barley was held with considerable 


firmness under a better demand for 
ell grades. Malting barley was 


quoted at 58@65c p bu, feed grades 
50 @ 5c. 

In field seeds, timothy received 
most of the attention due to more in- 
quiry for Sept delivery which moved 
up slightly to the basis of $5.50@ 
5.60 p 100 Ibs; cash lots by sample 
4.50 @ 5.50. Clover was niore active 
around 13 for prime. 

At New York, having failed to per- 
manently establish important damage 
by hessian fly in the Northwest, the 
crop killers diverted their attention 
to the southwestern states, Oklahoma 
and Texas, which have been receiving 
excessive rains of late, amounting to 
floods in some instances. Many crop 
followers are inclined to believe only 
@ really wet harvest period can result 
in serious decline from the bright 
Prospects now in’ view. The result 
has been a weakening in the market. 
Tuesday No 2 red winter sold at New 
York at the elevator at 9c p. bu, No 
1 spring $1.03. Corn continued firm, 
trading active and offerings from the 
country light. The Argentine market, 
showing the absence of June offering, 
has,also had an effect. No 2 yellow 
is quoted early this week at 80c p bu, 
Argentine at the same figure. Crop 
Teports for oats have been generally 
favorable and the market has hell 
about steady at 47c for standard 
8rades with No 2 white quoted at %c 
premium. 

Meal market steady at about $34 
delivered at New England points for 
41% protein, and 32.75 for 38.60% pro- 
tein meal. Very light demand at this 
time. Cotton crop not doing well, lack 
of rain in southeast and overabundance 
in parts of Texas. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
%c p bu, No 3 white corn 75e, No 2 
white oats 43%c, timothy hay $20 p 
ton, clover mixed 15@17.50, bran 25, 
middlings 27.50, unwashed wool 19c 
P ib, eggs 17%4c p doz, broilers 30c p 
Ib, hens 14c, apples 3.50@5.50 bbl, 
asparagus 75c p doz, potatoes 9c p 
bu, parsnips 2 p bbl, rutabagas 1.75, 
turnips 2 2.75. 


At Columbus, 0, wheat 93%c p bu, 


corn 72\c, oats 41"Kc, rye 75c, bran 
$28 p ton, middlings 30, timothy hay 


16.50, oat straw 7, sieers-7@7%c p Ib, 
Veal calves 7@9c, hogs 8@8%c, aan 
1 Boke. ¢ Bie 20c p doz, fowls 15c p 





potatoes 1 p bu, een 
apples 5 p bbi. 






1o1s" ; 2 2 35 Fi 
vs 27 2 
1912.. 2% 28 27 
1911.. 23 24 22 
Butter 


At New York, quality of butter is 
improving rapidly, so much so that 
buyers are not satisfied with anything 
scoring under 93 Ibs for which they 
have to pay top price of about 26%e p 
Ib. Miscellaneous lots of fresh Te- 
ceipts of emy butter in tubs_sell at 21 
@ 25 ee, dairy butter is in fair demand 


at 20@ 2'%e. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 27¢ p Ib, 
dairy 16c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 21c. dairy 20c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 27c, dairy 24c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 2tir 

At Rochester, emy 2Sc. 

At Syracuse, dairy 1c. 

At Elgin, Ill, June 1, sales of cmy 
butter today were at 26% c p> Tb. 

Cheese. 
At New York, market is firm on 


cheese and a trifle higher on the best 
grades of whole miJk. Most of the 


few of the yrs ne sell to 13%¢, 
=p 
chen are quoted at 5@11%e. 

At Chicago, the cheese market is 
holding steady at 14@14%° p Ib for 
twins and daisies, young Americas 
15% @16c, longhorns 15@15%c. 





At Watertown, N-Y, May 29, sales 
aggregated 10,000 bxs at 14\%@ 
14%c p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, May 27, no cheese 
offered this week. 

International Apple Shippers'— 


Plans are being pushed rapidly for 
the 20th annual convention at Boston, 
beginning Aug 5. An apple show is 
also planned,- with exhibits solicited 
from Canada as well as the United 
States. The exhibits are to be made 
in groups, according to geographical 
position. Group 1 is to include New 
England and the maritime provinces, 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The box trade is in an- 
other group, the southwest another 
and finally the middle south. The 
scale card is divided into quality 50, 
size 40, and color 10 in a possible 100 
points. Only fruit grown in 1914 is 
wanted. Exhibits should be in time 


to reach Boston Monday, Aug 3. The 
convention and the exhibit wil be held 
at Copley Plaza hotel, Boston. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
E. W. J. Herty at that address, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
exhibits. 


The Executive Committee of the in- 
terstate milk producers’ assn has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk at 4% c 
p qt for June, 1914, for Philadelphia. 
This is advice from J. Walter Pan- 
coast, pres of the assn. 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 21%c p doz, 
broilers 30c p Ib, fowls 16c, potatoes 
5c p bv, rhubarb 18c p bch, beets 50c 
p doz * hs, asparagus 25@50c, rad- 
ishes lt«, spinach 50c p bu, No 2 
wheat lic, No 2 yellow corn 7T6%c; 
No 3 white oats 43%c, middlings 
. Ds p ton, bran 25.50, gluten feed 
27.70, timothy hay 17@17.50, clover 
snixed 14@ 16, 

At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn SSc, oats 47c, asparagus 50c p 
doz bchs, beets 1, carrots 2c, 
green onions 10c, rhubarb 15e, pota- 
toes Tie p bu, spinach 25c, apples 1.50 
fowls 20c p 1b, medium beans 2 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agricuiturist. At» cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
yeu wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THR ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
aa we canno* Jorward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


re 


Pri 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be zoeaived Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. ai to 
my FOR SALE “TO 


tisements of 
at the above gate, but 
will be inserted in our Real, ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


» Tate HENS FROM DAVIS STRAIN of 
* W Leghorns bred for size, vigor and heavy eag 
Ate BY Prizes taken wherever shown. Choice 
stock at the following low prices. $10 per dozen, $75 
per 100. Order early and avoid the rush. Circular 
free. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM, Mount 
Sinai, L I, N Y. 





STANDARD FAWN AND WHITE RUNNER _— 

¢ white eggers, $1.20 per 13, 
per 50, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. ALBERTA eNDER 
SON, Sfercersburs. Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa 





HIGH GRADE PRINTING by parcel post 
to-date farmers our specialty. WILIAAM 
SON CO, Charlestown, N H. 


for up- 
MILLER 








SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS. White Crested 
Black Polish, American Dominiques, Black Langshanes, 
Buff Orpingtons, eggs 4c apiece. A. JACKSON, Min- 
eral Springs, N Y. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKLINGS, eggs for hatching, 
Purebred, excellent laying strain, white eggs. VAL- 
LEY POULTRY FARM, Johnsonburg. N Y. 


BLACK LEGHORN EGGS FOR SALE, 
winter layers, white eggs. Circular free. 
MERRILL, Afton, R F D Neo 2, N ¥ 


90 VARIETIES. 60-page poultry and pigeon 
free. BERGEYS FARM, Telford, Pa. 





greatest 
WM Cc. 





book 








BARRED ROCK CHICKS $10 per 
PETERSON, Lake George, N Y. 


RUNNER DUCKS AND EGGS CHEAP. NELSON'S, 
Grove City. Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
WHITE PIGRONS WANTED- 
Pigeons; 50 standard varieties for sale. 
PIGEON FARM, Marietta, Pa 
FIFTEEN PARTLY BROKEN FOX HOUNDS, run 


100. JOHN 








—Poultry. fancy 
POULTRY- 











last fall; also puppies. AMBROSE TAYLOR, West 

Chester, Pa 
COLLIPS, six weeks old, heelers. well marked, in- 
telligent. 3 to 6 dollars. C. A. LEWIS, Ulysses, Pa. 
INA M. BELA, 


WANTED—A Nowtuanient puppy. 
R F D 2, Ogdensburg, N Y. 


TWO PONTES FOR SALE. 
Mercer, Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—3,000,000 cabbage plants sown 
thin in rows. ‘They have an average of 4 square inches 





GEO COURTNEY, 








of space each over the whole field. Extra stocky. 
te with forks (not pulled) soethat each plant has 

root system. Shipped carefu'ly packed in 
demp moss. Ali Head Early, Succession. Danish 
Batthead, Copeuttagen Market. Surehead. Early Sum- 
mer and Karly Jersey Wakefield, $1 per 1000, 5000 $4 
20.000 $15, 500 70e. Re-rooted p'anis (mass of fine 
new roots grown on them) $2 per 10n0 800,000 


Langdon’s Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel and 
Stone, $2 per 1000, 5000 $9, 500 ‘$1.25. 200.000 Big 

em Jersey Sweet potato plants $2 per 1000, 50 
$1.25. Snowball ecaulifiower $4 per 1000, re-rooted $6. 
Transplanted Earliana, Success, warf Stone aud Red 


tomato plants. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


SEASHORE FARM 72 ACREs, Lay ty $1800 
Overlooks Atlantic ocean which farm borders for long 
distance; delightful view; all the pleasures of the sea- 
shore; lots of fish of alf kinds; school near; mail 
delivered: only 2% miles to R R station; 32 acres 
fields; spring watered pasture for 10 cows: lots of 
wood; good orchard. 6-room house, 40-ft barn, 
poultry house, spring water; owner unable to occupy. 
If taken now some machinery and all smal! tools go 
with farm. Price for all $1800, easy terms. Fall 
details of this and other farms on lakes and rivers, 
along the seashore or in the mountains, page 3, 

“Strout's Farm Bargains,"’ copy free. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street 
and 150 Nassau St, New York. 


SETTLE ESTATE QUICK. acres, 4 

Fine village house adjoins farm. 24 cows, & horses, 
bull, sheep, hogs, poultry. tools, valuable lot of 
machinery. Being run by hired help. Possession at 
once. Will sell everything, as it’s being run, for 
$17,000. Any fair offer for this great farm will be 
appreciated to settle estate at once +e" 216. 
HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, ¥. 


$8000 BUYS 329 ACRES rich loam eoll, well 
Watered. 150 acres cultivated. 2% miles to village, 
creamery, high school, etc; % mile to cheese te 
100 rods school. 50 acres valuable timber 
. barn holds 40 cows, 
fruit. Including 14 cows. 
gas $169 yearly. Free catalog. 
ville, N ¥ e 








610 





Income from 
EL Lis BROS, Spring- 





UPPER WISCONSIN. Best Dairy and general 
crop state in the union. Settlers wanted. Lands for 
sale low prices on easy terms. Ask for booklet 
No 19 on Wisconsin Central Land Grant. State acres 
wanted. If interested in fruit lands ask for booklet 
on. apple orchards in Wisconsin. Address LAND DE- 


PARTMENT, Soo Line Ry, Minneapolis. Minn. 
200 ACRE FARM FOR SALE—This is one of the 
best fruit and grain farms in this part of Delaware 




















Good buildings, good location, and about 160 acres 
in high stat f cultivat l . p 
CARIMAD GRADE HOLSTEIN yearlings*and two | pay 10% on price asked in hands of tenant, “Addrom 
year okls. BR. C. WILLIAMS, R F D 7, Rome N Y. OWNER, Lock Box 165, Milford, Del. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE. both _ sexes, NORTHERN MINNESOTA, the greatest natural 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clever, corn, po. 
safer, ale principal crops. Prairie or timber. Free 
LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE. choice stock n ormation . We have ho land for sale. Write W. R. 
> o. ; ° MACKENZIP. Immigration Commissioner, 909 Palace 
all ages. ROBERT EDDY. Cattaraugus. N ¥ Bidg, Minneavolis, Minn 
QUmnee Fane. Vey nis $6. HUGH BRINTON, FOR SALE—Splendid potato farm 150 acres situated 
3 * le in cumteal, New Jersey, 48 miles from New York city, 
2 miles from railroad station. All new buildings. 
WOMEN’S WANTS Price $155 per acte. M. DANTZIG, 37 John St, 
New York City 
20 CHOICE BIRTHDAY, greeting. scenery, FOR SALE—160 acres good farm land. All under 
postcards 10c. Agents wanted. PALMER pares LR cultivation. Near good school. Close to R R town. 
CO, North Ferrisburg, V1. $3500.° Address FRANCES RATHBUN, La Crosse, 
ash. 
RS FERTILE FARMS; beautiful Perkiomen valley. near 
0 U R H E L P 5 U R E A U Philadelphia. Catalog. W. M. STEVENS, Perkasie, 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A traveling salesman. We have open at 
this time a salaried position for a reliable and con- 
scientious man of good appearance and fair education, 
who has confidence in his own ability to meet com- 
petition and sell to farmers. There is steady work 
and advancement for the man who can make good. 
No peddiers, fakers. order-takers. or collectors need 
apply—we want real salesmen. When answering state 
your age and selling experience. Address BOX 1417, 
Springfield, Mass. 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many able- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ez- 
Derience, who wish to work on farms. If vou need 
a good, sieady, sober man. write for order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or emploree. Our object is to encoursge 
farming among _iews. TUE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City 





FREF ILLUSTRATED ROOK tells of about 300.000 
Protecied positions in Woited States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, pc 





THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
open to men and women over 18. $90 month. Vaca- 
tions. Short hours. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 














Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 


You can make some money that you 
would never make any other way, by 
advertising in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department some 
of your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants; or implements, or household 
goods you no longer have use for, but 
which others might use 

Lots of farmers have made money 
th's way-—ond made it so easiiy it Was 
just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 


awakened to the possi- 
y-making by advertis- 
Agriculturist’s PFarm- 
ers’ Exchange department—and read- 
ing the advertisements carefully, too, 
Look over the old truck in your Ww 
shed and attic. You'll probably find 
several things you don’t need—but 
which others might be crazy to buy 





if you haven't 
bilities of money 
ing in American 





tomatoes and Ruby King Peppers, $4.50 per P s w 1 

1000, 500 $2.50. Potted Earliana tomatoes, Snowball | Dept G-19. Rochester, oP = ng Bes poe ould ott 
cauliflower and eggs plants, * 50 per 106, 50 $1.50 alla ou 1 é co. ; aA th 
(of one kind or mixed). List . “Not how cheap, nal tenes seit 6c a word, or $1.5¢ t wo se e 
but how good.” ELLE & SONS. Chester, hcg A ee = Cie conducted ‘examina- | 0008, too. These advertisements do, 
N J. (Vegetable plants exclusively 16 years.) — A .- -- m4 eet MENT. : 

CABBAGE, BEETS, CE. Kohl-rabi, celery Tork, St Louis ah Ou h T. Ad rtise 
plants, $1 per 1000. Tomato, nag Rg 150 pe (4 aaah euaomnene mare — ou g t Oo ve 
1000. Cauliflower, peppers. eggs plants $75 MONTH PA Pos , CLER! 
1000. All ready for field. Send for list. J. ¢. Thousands appointments coming. Apply FRANKLIN Tf you want help in preparing your 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. INSTITUTE, Dept G-19. Rochester, N advertisement, write our Advertising 

; Department. 

CABBAGE PLANTS, sweet tato, cauliflower, beet, : 
aime gonad ig a She undred pasipaid. 1000 peg pS a waNae ‘SaMENT, American Aguicsvurtes. 
cabbage $1, 10 $8.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, one’, a quarters 315 Pourth Ave. York City. 
Catalog. GLIC K's y PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. | 10 t 

SWEET POTATO, cabbage. celery. cauliflower. to- 
mato, pepper, egg Plants, by mail or express. Large 


or small  iots. Leading varieties. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for July, August, 


tales free. 





Septem- 


ber planting. Pot-grown and runner plants. Mail or 
oxpress. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Rem- 
senburg, N ¥ 





PLANTS—Sweet potato and cauliflower, 100 35c, 400 
$1, postpaid $2 per 1000. Cabbage and beet $1 per 
1006. List free. W 





8. FORD & SON, Hartly, Del. 
SEED POTATOES—Ra! Perec Mountains. Coins, 90c 
and $1. GEO W. Deans 0, 





Cambridge, Md. 





Very Well Pleased With Results 


I have had very great success from the advertisement in American 
Agriculturist. Better than any other, and I have advertised in several papers, 


WM. J. SHERMAN, 

















“QUUrATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
WITH ON YEAR AGO 


ries CT ams 


$8.75 


9.15 
9.00 
8.35 
9.00 


At Chicage, the best grades of cat- 
tle sell at fully % cent more than a 
: ago and on a par with prices 
two : years ago. While the receipts 

“cattle at distributing points are 

wing a decrease compared with re- 

eent years, the demand for beef is 
3 erous. 

ut three-quarters of the beef 

mals arriving sell within the range 

'$8@8.80 p 100 Ibs, and only a very 

quota command near the top 
$@9.30. The Argentine com- 





&J 


erseeh 


gone § 
aseals 


SRSSas 





@ buyers when they want to bear 


_for some time, and,-in fact, the 
de is not anticipating heavy runs 
grass-fed she stock moves from 
@ corn beit. Yearling heifers, me- 
‘to good sold at $7.75@8.15, 
up. to 8.50. Old, prime .cows 
Fg Nimeod to choice weighty 


latter part of May. recorded a 
t easing off in hog quotations. 
-best arriving sold upto about 
p 100 lbs, but the price range 
va only about 30c. This price is 
put 40c below.a year ago. 

- Many western sheep (mainly ewes) 
ave sought the Chicago market re- 
Shorn western wethers sold 
20 @ 6.30 p 100 lbs, culls 4.50@ 
33 “q@veatern ewes topped 6 and the 
k went at 5@5.75. Native sheep 
ommanded 4.50@6. A fine lot of 
‘shorn. lambs were received, wWest- 
rm lambs selling. up to 8.25. The 
“bulk of lambs arriving sold at 7.50@8. 
At Pittsburgh, 50 cars of cattle ar- 
: Monday of the current week, 
Vy steers meeting a steady market 
hile fat light grades are higher. 
+0 to choice steers are quoted at 
3.00@9.20 p 100 Ibs, good 1300 to 
00-Ib steers §.50@8.75, medium to 
4 1200 to 1300-lb steers 8.35@8.50, 
1050 to 1150-Ib oo 8.35 @ 8.60, 
air to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 
'@ 8,25, fair 900 to 1000-Ib steers 7.50 
8, common 700 to 900-lb steers 6@ 
rough half fat 1000 to 1300-ib 
eers 5@7; common to good fat oxen 
W@7, 700 to 1100-Ib heifers 5.50@8, 
ogna cows 3.50@4.25. Nine hun- 
head of caives sold at 8@10.50. 
orty-five double decks of hogs met a 
er market, heavy weights selling at 
8.30@8.35 p 100 Ibs, mixed 8.35, medi- 
im weights and heavy Yorkers 8.40@ 
light Yorkers 8.30@8.40, pigs 8.10 
5.25, Fifteen double decks of sheep 
; lambs arrived on a slow market 
fonday,. sheep selling at 4@7. 

ambs 4@7.50, spring lambs 7@9.50 


cat market was slow and. 10@15c 
Dv er on al! grades, Total receipts of 
were 86,000. Prime beeves sold 
to about $9.10 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
a 8.50@8.80, butchering steers 8@ 
}, cows 4@8, heifers 8.25@8.50, 
ding cattle 7:50@8.25, stockers 6.25 
bulls 6@7.75. Hog arrivals 
14,400. head. Pigs and light 
“were quoted at 8@8.20, others 
8.45. Lambs were slow and the 
showed _ steadiness, prices 
from 7.75@8 for the best 
with spring lambs 
10. Wethers sold at 
@5.50, yearlings 6@ 
otal feceipts of sheep and 

wére 6000 head. 








heads the herd. 





Durocs in Demand 


Cc. J.. McLaughlin .of Pleasantville, 0, writes: 
‘Durocs are in great demand. In 12 years’ breeding, 
we have shipped pure-bred hogs into almost every hog- 
Dbreeding state in the union. In the past six months 
our inquiries have ranged from eight te 20 letters a 
ad and the surprising part of it is that the most 
of them want the very best they can “buy, and. are 
willing to pay for them, as they have lentned that 
@ pure-bred hog is not a mere fancy, but adds 25 
to 80 pounds-to every mature hog that goes over_ the 
scales, and at the same time, consumes less feed. 
HS - difference figured at 8 cents a pound means that 

pure-bred boar is a paying investment, and 
that is what feeders are working for. 

We have the best bunch of spring pigs that we 
have been able to save for some time; a nice lot of 
fa gilts bred. We are breeding the Durocs larger 
ca year, trying to maintain their good qualities 
and adi a few desirable and profitable points to 
them. Col’e Pilot Wonder ‘2d is a gon of. the 
$1250 grand champion that we sold in 1912. He is 
growing into the same kind of a hog his great sire 
was, I believe he will be the equal if not his 

Golden Model is one of the largest 
hogs living, combined with smoothness and quality. 
We will be pleased to have any “of the readers 
of American Agriculturist call and see our herd at 
home, 





Percheron Sales Recorded 


In response to inquiries as to the Percheron trade 
during the past five months, the Percheron soctety of 
America has conpiled a summary of transfers entered 
of records between November 1, 1913, and April 1, 
1914. During this time 4935 transfer certificates were 
entered on the records. Of these, 1836 were for ani- 
malg gold prior to November 1, 1913. Of the 3099 
remaining, which were for animals actually sold be- 
tween November 1, 1913, and April 1, 1914, 1653 were 
for stallions and 1446 for mares. This record of 
sales made during the five months named, shows that 
the Percheron trade has been active. It is worthy 
of note that more sales have been made by small 
farmers and breeders than heretofore. Personal re- 
ports from @ great many farmer breeders justify the 
conclusion that the prices obtained for American bred 
horses have been more satisfactory than in the 
The rank "of the 15 leading states, according to 
cherons purchased during the above time, is as follows: 

Stallions Mares 


Binats <3% 


+ a ving 
Ohio 


Kansas 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota ... 


Misso 

Meutana 
New Yo 
Pennsyivania 
Oklahoma 
Canada 





Likes the Belgian 

I work the general purpose. horses on my farm and 
have found them to be the best all-around horse. I 
use the Belgians, but many of my neighbors are 
breeding the Percheron. They ate both a very g 
grade of horse for farm use. When my colts are 
three years old I break them and put them to work 
with the rest of the horses. When they are five or 
six months old I wean them all and separate them 
from the mares. They are then fed corn. oats-and 
hay. During the summer when my horses are hard 
at work they are fed a good supply of corn, oats 
and as much hay as they will clean up. During the 
winter I let them range the fields uniess the 
weather is unusually severe and forage for them- 
selves. I have never had any trouble in raising 
horses to maturity; in fact, I believe I have. been 
quite successful.—{ Theodore Boettcher. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Be Y$QJ¥JG| 05 p99 


Make Money 


QAVQ®{®£QYVQ|} _ 44A|J.EA'M'G 


Buy a pure bred draft 

stud colt and two fillies. 

Stallion would sell in two 

years for enough to pay 

first cost of the three. 

Your fillies should drop 

two colts by him; the four maturing 
at $2,000 and costing you practically 
nothing. Or, if you keep sta'lion he 
will mature at fancy price and breed 
for you a big and. steady income. 
Make money. We will help you. Write 
today. ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
90 Maple Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SQW F’.diimidbdhdD Bt -_ 


$3000 Percheron Stallion #53 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Chas, Baker, 
Prop. 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 
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‘Choice Shetland 273, ster, ontes: | ness 


Duroc pigs from first prize winners at +. 
Collie pups from iniported prize winn dogs. State 
wants and write to day. F. STEWART, 





DOG BREEDERS 





SPECIAL WHILE THEY LAST 


: ONE EXTRA GOOD DOG }® 

St. Bernard Shepherd 

two years be ~ 4; a ret So color. I guarantee ‘4 
an A-No 1 i fri 


years, tan and white and bdiack and 
3-month wane te $10, pate poet 
3 years. angry @_and a 
dogs special . price. 


Pox 
ek Geoeige arse money back.” With 


P< - Ta 
en peer ea eS A Fi 


ro 


are offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP: 


a few extra good two and ea a 
and a number of 
good show 


particulars, address : 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 

Bennington, Vv 

LI6WWY YQ :MAWWWWW >F>'" WY 


HX MANNNOWwWWu FBEFE'F.whwWWOWOL 
HEART'S Der» FARM 


’ Dorsets and wet 5s 
Southdowns =: ° 


the ag Chicago “International” we yoy ie first 
rize in 
ee ee ee W, B. Miner, Chany, NY 


BSS VQ waADWG ’ "ll "i 6e’”" 


Pinehurst Shropshires| $ 


a are offering very. choice Ewes. and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks yor State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry ‘L. Wardwell, Rox 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
J, C. DUNCAN, Mgr. LEWISTON, N.Y. ¥. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP and Hampshire Swing, 


choice, 
stock of both sexes for sale. 
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We pS 4 some fine belt 
me and some large, well shaped yearling rams. 
RTHUR 8S. DAVIS CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





The Vibert -Reds 


Trapnested R. I. Reds, Rose and Single Comb, famous 
as beaviest winter laying Reds in existence. Hen 
hatched, free range, open front colony house stock, 
long backs, low tails, legs well spread. Deep. beauti- 
ogany red to the skin. Fertile 
eggs Splendid trapnested yey S 
half price. We ship all over world and sell eg 
the guvernment itself. Courteous, upright dealings, 
Mating booklet on request, 
WESTON, .N. J. 


VIBERT RED FARM, BOX 20, 





1000 superior chicks 
and had he ote 

17 varieties rns, 
Pekins; 


: Fy Rocks, 
io” SLY and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
th season. Catalog and price list 
free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. Y. 


We hatch 90% of all eggs we set, 
and raise hens that lay Sy.t00 wad se 
tell you how to do as well. from selected matings. 200 

poveee eX. , $1.00 for 15 delivered = you, 
old chicks $3.00 tor doa lozen, 10 week pul- 
lets $5. Barred hite Wyan- 
dottes and W’ White L Leghorns. R. 4. GIBBONS: 5 Mt. Holly, N. J. 














Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 

incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed. 

Standard t, Peteee . 

CHAS. BAKER, Prop. Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
r from Grand Central Station. 


“sah Leghorns six: Gonb 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonabie f 

and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WARD W. DASEY, : 








THE FARMER’S USER ESS HEN 


rpingt . 
Prices ome A SQUARE gaatene 
Catalog free. . Re Stevens, Route 15, gous, 


60 Varieties Pure-bred ee ae 


Belg.Hares. ee ae ‘or sale at car maaicontie vette, 
Eggs for hatching. 60 nage ewe and aecctilave e 
catalogue free. H.A. PSouder, Box G, Seliersville,Pa 





breeders on the 
- I have the la 
ery on? an > Peady 


Tae ——e eee Si 2 








ready for shipment. An especially fine lot of 
boars. Quality A-1, - Silver strain. The king 
*F. C, WHITE, CINCINNATUS, \. yY. 





Registered O. I, C. Swine 
and Sherthorns for sale. March pigs of boi) 
ee OTe Ga 25 years a breeder of S),0:1- 

C’s. Geo. L. Marvin. Andover. Ashta.Co.,0, 





Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 

pen strains, mee right. No Pe Pang sale at pres- 
Booking ord - 5.4 spring di 

BUGENE P. ROGER - S WATVILLD, N. ¥. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


Fattens quickest at least cost. 
Healthy, prolific, long-bodied, yy, 
omall- boned — “the perfect } 

pigs.” Get our Neigh- 
borhood Sales Offer. 








BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood of Champion Rival, Masterpiece, 
Premiér Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Highwood Duke. 


Sows $15.00, boars $12.00 
ELKTON F. ELKTON, MD. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Prize winners of size and quality. Gocd 
stoek of all ages for,sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy-produce:<s 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, Pa. 


Large Berkshires 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with, extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 


H. C. & WH. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. ¥ 


BERKSHIRES 


March and Aprit pigs, An extra good lot, best of breeding, 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T.J. KERR, Collins. N. Y 


* Booking orders for May pigs oui of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece. Barton luke 
50th .and Lee breeding:- By an outstanding Prewier 
leogielier and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt 
H. TILB + Rt2, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y 








at Highwood 














Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


April farrow, growthy and prolific. Also Poland-Ch!: «6. 
ROLLO YOUNG, BR. D. 4, Coatesville, Chester Co., Pa 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O 


. sired by ont igs og and 
Duroe-Jersey Pigs reserve champion boa:: at 
Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. Dams, vi- 
ers at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W.Va ‘und 
N. c BR. B. MARTIN, - Waldeck, W. Va. 











MOYER’S 8, C. W. LEGHORNS, -263-egg strain, 

eggs $5 per 100, 500 $20. Chicks $10 per 100,. 500 
$i0. Fawn Indian Runner ducks 305-c48, strain, 
eggs 10¢ each, ducklings 25¢ each, yi? per 100. Cir- 
cular free. GRANT MOY ER. PLAIN, N. ¥. 


KNAPP- WYCKOFF Ss. C. W. 
LEGHORNS "= —_ raised. Milk fed. Utility 


Day-old chicks and eggs. 
Catalogue free. F, M. DAVIS, R. D. No, 1, Cincinnatus, N.Y 


SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


re stock, Extraordinary layers. Eges, 
INQUIN FARMS, R.F.D.1, Amesbury, mo 


THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


+4 Der 100, or 75c 15. duck 
— F. BOLT, Oe NCENRATOS. N, ¥. 














BABY CHICKS 
W Leghorns, ® BOR Ft Bete, Barred Rocks, 


p aS livable, free-range 
b Bare delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL SODUS, -N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns. 
ba 00, ie our” #10" per 100. — old Dativery i April $12 
Cayuga Co., New York 


pain dra a isn I have 
pktee ke oly ee Ware Perea 














; | ea heesercace spouts oop 
$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minorca eggs § 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows. £¢1- 
vice Boass. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices —, € 
W.B. BOWEN, 28. F.D.2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


15 bred sows and sul" e bred 
urocs = See 1,, Brew te 
to 900- “ib boat. 
March pigs, pelts or single, Snealthy and thrifty. Ready 
to ship. C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantvil!« © 














Congo Farm Duroes peat blood cf 

the big grow thy 
bind, Pigs not nic, and ah ten enen by the stale 
ve Renick W. Dunlap. Box 5, Kingston.0 





LLIAM BAHE & 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Large and Improved Yorkshire Swipe 
Son en on polio 


ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 
ogg Bh mae white, short-nose type. Specia! sale 


Superior | quality, nee ; is not 
what "pet t coun n 
Hs Fou par a3 = Peace N. ¥. 
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STAR FARM 
Holsteins 


We are offering to breeders FORTY RBEGIS- 
yearling DAUG TERS and GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS, SONS and GRANDSONS of 
the following RECORD BULLS: ME 

JULIPS PIETERTJE PAUL, AAGGIP CORN- 
UCOPIA PAULINE COU NT. ey 
and grandsons of PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
and KING OF THE PONTIACS. No dairy- 
man can fail to succeed with such foundation 
stock as ns SUCCESs IS ASSURED. 
Grade H. ig? Carioad lot. Send for 
FREE CIRCULAT: TODAY. — 


STAR FARMS, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 











penn roeaeORNESRARSDEGSUEANEMEND END OTEO AEDT eye oy eee eT 


150—High- Grade Holsteins—150 


50 fresh cows, milking 4 to 69 Ibs. per day. 50 cows due 
to freshen within @ days. 53 cows bred to next 
Augustand September. All young, extra and in 
exceilent condition. 
We Tuberculin Test 
Heifer calves, one week old ‘craced and aboard cars, 
$10 to $15. Young stock. All ag 
Also Thoroughbred. Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, Me ple N.Y 
Prospective buyers met at Cortlan 
Telephone from Cortland. Cortland 14 F, 2. "McGraw, 19R. 











1c oremrnaneat 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
HOLSTEINS 


all ages, sons and daughters of Judge Hengerveld 
De Kol and Sprieg Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, 
from &- R. O. dams. Farmer's price. 


GEO. R. HILL TOWANDA, PA. 














Crestmont Farms 


The’ home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne.. His individuality and breedin 
make him the best son of his > fee 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam 2 Ibs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3- oar 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows Outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next Season. 

H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 


HEIFERS 


75 high-grade, nicely marked heifers, ranging in 
age from 1 to 2 years old. Also 50 young cows 
bred to freshen in August and September. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 





















He is one of the very Rand med yy Se 
$8,000 cow. He has .O. dau 
breeding as Pontiac Chothilde Beker : 2d, 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87} 


WV UVNOUSL NUNES 





W. W. JENNINGS . ° 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 
A few facts so Pena Kemet ae ee 


3721 a i. butter in seven days ; 874% 
« same breeding as 





TTT 
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and four A.R.O. sons: has 1 


Korndyke, 
Pontiacs, 
We offer a few sons of Rag ‘Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


the same breeding as King hed 


. Towanda, Pennsylvanie 








and heifers in calif 








King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the 
King of the Pontiacs has as 
offer some very richly bred, 


give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - - 


breed. No other sire by 
great a year record dam, We 
heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
to him. Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 

















officiai records. 


| days. 
ou want a great 


¢ to head your herd. 








| FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD | 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
roducing <4 ke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 


PI ror rrr reer iii ii tte 








days and 156.92 Ibs. in |f 


. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 











HOLSTEINS~—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 


FARM HER 





EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 55 
Ibs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next. 35 cows served tocalve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Lares e 
producers, good size and well mar 
Visit the EAST RIVER NOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14F5 


Joha B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 





The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, said: 
“When Maid Henry, the famous 13-year-old 
Holstein owned by the Kansas Agricultural 
College, was working so hard for the record 
of 19,600 pounds of milk and 835 pounds of 
butter in a year's time, dairymen prophesied 
that the Maid woald be ruin But Maid 
Henry returns to show that she is some cow 
even after b: ing a record. She has a 114 
pound male calf, born just the other day to 
prove it.” 


Send for FREE Iliastrated Descriptice Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghtoa, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 
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GUERNSEY | 


THE UTILITY COW | 


Who makes every pound of feed into yellow milk, 
rich in butter fat. Let us tell you about her. 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box A. A, Peterboro,N.H. = 
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ONE HUNDRED HIGH- GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, muyg.cee and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. 

cows have milk records in the past year a 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, 





EDMESTON, N. ¥ 


100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers l yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 




















King Pontiac Johanna 


NO. 6761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: Peer Hengerveld De Kol 


For pedigree and service fee address 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 











Bulls Young Bulls 


Sired by the Be Gremtent bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 

Koradehe ant aeviow. Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 

DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 

MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 








The balmy breezes of the coming sum- 
mer will be all the more enjoyable if 
you.do not have to work as hard as you 
did last year., If you own some go 


Holstein Cows 


your income will increase and you will 
take solid comfort. We have the fami- 
lies in demand 

Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool,N.Y 


A BULLY BULL 


ose dam is @ granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 
_ hts grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk im one 
day in_ official test—Aaggie Grace 2d’s — Bs | 





sire is Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual, 
Qicely ma: ee! sale at $100. 
Cc. L. BANES NEW BERLIN, N. ¥< 





HIGH GRADE 
Hi olsteins 


200 igh Grade Heit — Calves 


Large, well-bred To ke marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
My Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE 5 Boise of the King of the a od Model 
tise Korndyke, King 


Family, of ¢ + A» 3G 
as can be gy R.. stable 


2 * seen 
America. ‘Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 


Dossible what you prefer 

EB & A. POWELL, 904 W 

FoR SALE — Three Costes Bred | Ball CALVES 
High-clase individua of a 


cox. NO. i born January Se i9iae, > 
Siw By pret es tio.” NO 4, ‘bork eer 


1914; butter 7 days at 4 3 








Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








3 FOR $250 


D offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
ears. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, . - Cortland, N. Y¥. 


Pioneer Farm 


PP ot pad pede teh: 
Herd BORO E. mone 
The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Salas Hemeor’ ela De Kol. Kt gre tee Netherland, 
Sa eae 


7 him to suit yourse't 
A. STANTON & SON, 











NEw Ww bOUST: STOCK, § 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Born Feb. 27.4914. A little more black than white. 
Sire is Aa Corn a Johanna Led 8th. Dam and 
sire’s dam average 32.57 ¥. butter in 7 days. Dam 
made 17.19 Ibs. butter in 7? days as junior three-year- 
old. She = now milking 50 Ibs. a day. Price $30 


0. Winfield. 
Dy w. MORRIS & SONS, WEST WINFTELD, N. Y. 
CALVES FOR SALE. 5 bull calves 2 months 





old, -5 white, well bred, $85 each. to your 
Seoecmin sive h,supply sold to A’ 

ves 0) ic 
order tor fall delive psf ordered in lote bra 4 
not akin for fs Moletetn eo ao oa Lng 


re ae ey olstetns for vale at farmer's 
tty XY. REAGAN BROS. TULLY, BY. 


HOLSTEIN 


one year old. By grandson of DeKol 2d Butter Boy 
3d. out of A.B. O. dam. Price $150. 
z. R. ALLEN - - OoRW 








Y HOMESTEAD bag? for sale, Holstein ball 
ready for Lf, 1913. An extra fine in- 


es Rochester,N.Y. 








¢ We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 





250 Head must be sold 


by May 1, 1914, consisting of fresh cows, close 
epringers and 2-year-old heifers, mostly high-grade 
Holsteins. Come and see them. Don't wait to write, 
as they must be sold at once. Prices $50 to $75 
for fresh and close-up cows. 

Munasville, N. Y. 


©verton Herd 





dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten Gengtiters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 Ibs. butter in seven 
ys as two-year-olds. Everything tuberculin tested. 


Fr. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON ADAMS, N. Y. 


Benninger’s Sale of Registered 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN Cattle 


Friday, June 12, 1914, on Allentown, Pa., Fair Grounds 

7% to 100 head of High Class c cows, bs Jearling balls and 
calves out < A. R. 0. dams. or 1 st, and plan to 
attend. .M. BENNINGER. ‘BENNINGERS, PA. 








BULL CALF BARGAIN 

Born March 2, 1914, 15-16 white, well marked, a gon 
of ¢ ‘ornucopia Kol Sy and Bonnie Netherland 
Hengerveld 2d. His traces to Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline (84.32) and Be: Kol 2d (26.58), greatest trans- 
mitting cow of the breed. R dam is by a grandson 
of the great tr J De Kol 20's 
Lad as Toiania 4 Mechintiae (23.997). First 
check for $42.50 gets the calf, crated, all 

F. C. BIGGS, - TRUMANS » N.Y. 





—— 










ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 
ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER. MASSACHUSETTS 














Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein bull, born July 
1213, who is about ready for gervice. He 

aicets marked and well grown. 

Kol Walker 2d, whose dam and 


ae has a junior 2-year-old record of 12. i ios. but - 
ter in 7 days. First check for $75 gete him with all 
papess f. o. b. cars here 


a | H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, 


A.R.O. oul Calf aTOL Se 


N. ¥. 
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HARRY MASON KNOX 


Send for my BULL wget ptee buying elsewhere. Rich 
breeding, low i et dividuig Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ANTON, N. Y¥. 


Edgewood aes ofters 


a beautiful yearling we. fone =. a son of a 25-Ib. 
four-year-old, and cow. Also bull 
calves all backed by! A. %. %. yo 
A. L KESSLER, Prop. - 





' BRANDT, Pa 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves from offitial tested dame. 


Lariner, West Weween. ps. 


J ersey_ Bull CALF 


for Sire Posis of 
113138; dam, Lorae’s Ja Juno No. 280814. 
60 Ibs. of milk in_one day testing, 3.8% batter’ fat 
while on grass. Bull and heifer calves for sale, 
sired by the above named bull. Address 


WILLIAM BERRY. Valiey View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y. 


JERSEYS 12, is, itty: 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W..23d St., New York 
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Guernsey Bull Calves 


imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 333 Coonell Bidg., Seamen te 


One month old 


Holstein nearly white, sired 


wee ae 


Bull Calves snr s 


31 tbs. 
in 7 daze, from A. R.O. dams. Prices 
EZRA ERT, 


LAKE, REW 





WiLtow Brook Srocxk Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sele 
Cc. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


Say" CALF FOR at 











1 Holstein Bull Calf, three weeks old. - 


1 nine months from 33 Ib. a week stock, 


HENRY J. SCHNEIDER, PORT JERVIS, M. YH 





BULL. CALF 





oup of ins of Denton, whose dam is grand- 
De Butter 3d. 
- Schenectady. N. ¥. 


Two HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN BULLS 
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A Tale of the Gold 


| THE FURNACE OF GOLD 
By Philip Verrill Mighels . 


Mining Days in Nevada 

















WO separate posses were in 
pursuit. Rewards aggregat- 
ing ten thousand dollars 
were offered for Barger, 
dead or alive, with smalier 
sums for each of his com- 
inions, Their latest depredations 
occurred alarmingly close to 
mining camp, from which travel 
s becoming hazardous. The gold 
Was particularly disquieting to 
~Goldite mining contingent, Dan- 
beset their enterprises in many 
stions at the very best. To have 
.- Menace added, together with 
y over’ every man’s personal safe- 
n traveling about, wag fairly intol- 
& The inefficient posses were 
ndly ‘berated, but no mah volun- 
to issue forth and “get’’ Matt 
sr-—either alive or as a corpse. 
he man-who arrived with the news 
one of Van's cronies, Dave, the 
station man whom Beth had met 
¢ morning of her coming. He was 
e in response to a summons from 
, who thought he saw an oppor- 
ty to assist his friend to better 


things. Everything Dave owned he had 
“fetched across the desert, 
i the horses that Beth and Elsa 


including 


had ridden. The station itself he 
sold. He had launched forth ab- 
hy on Van’s new promises, burn- 
all his bridges, as it were, behind 


yan came down to meet him. He 
other concerns in Goldite, some 

h Culver, the government represen- 
tative, and others a trifle more per- 
cea, and intended to combine them 
No sooner had 


Le in one excursion. 
oe repeeered on the street, after duly 
ng 


* By y inflicting 


a ot 


“Suvy” at the hay- yard, than 
hundred acquaintances, suddenly 
formed into intimate friends, by 
} change in his fortunes, pounced 
m him in a spirit of generosity, 
ity, and camaraderie that cloyed 
not only his senses, but even his move- 
ts in the camp. 
- He was dragged and carried into 
d saloons like a helpless, good-na- 
bear cub, strong enough to resist 
injuries, but somewhat 
ed by the game. Intelligence of 
advent went thé rounds. The local 
tor and the girl he had addressed 
' “Queenie,” on the day of the fight 
he street, were rivals in another 
us attack as he escaped at last to 
teed about his own affairs. 
editor stood no chance whatso- 
Van had nothing to say, and 
dso. Moreover, Queenie was a very 


istent, as well as a very pretty, . 


ig person, distressingly careless cf 
eremient. She clung to Van like a 


» Van!” she cried with genuine 

>in her eyes, “didn’t I always say 

was the candy? Didn't I always 

a. give you my head and breathe 

“my et—day and night? 

n't 1 tell *em art Ou was the only 

You're the y diamond there 

is enticing 9 I dian’ t mever wait for 
re % 


to, you didn’t even wait for an in- 
te answered Van with, a-smile. 
’s got to hike now. I’m 
ying to breathe.” 

ung on. .U unately,-down 
Arizona town, Van had trounced 
ian ne in Queenie’s protection— 
because of her 7, wig oe and en- 
: pa eiehout.2 mesecons ‘to her charac- 
de toward him- 
fa fee ey ake pexspnt ot d a nant 

; on: 4: gratitu whic 
a neither be slain nor escaped. by 
net ome or anyone else could 


eam It had re- 


as 
. faateatt ag tae ‘ou said to bo 


shah eure Feiner more because 


He escaped at the rear, when his 
face had been groomed, and made nis 
way unseen to Mrs Dick’s. Beth was 
not at home, She and Bostwick were 
together at the office of the telegraph 
company, where Searle was assisting 
her, as she thought, to aid her brother, 
to such exeellent purpose that her 
thirty thousand dollars bid fair to re- 
pose in the.bank at his call before the 
business day should reach its end. 

Mrs Dick seemed to Van the one and 
only person in the camp unaffected ty 
the news of his luck. She treated him 
precisely as she always had and doubt- 
less always should, Therefore, he had 
ho difficulty in getting away to Culver 
at his office, 

The official surveyor was a fat- 
cheeked, handsome man, with a silky 
brown beard, an effeminate voice, and 
prodigious self-conceit. He was pac- 
ing up and down the inside oflice, at 
the rear of the rough board building, 
when Van came in and found him. The 
horseman’s business was one of maps 
and land-office data made essential to 
his needs by the new recording of the 
“Laughing Water” property as a placer 
instead of a quartz claim. He had 
drawn a crude outline of his holdings 
and in taking it forth from his pocket 
found the knife bought for Gettysburg 
in the way. He removed the wéapon 
and placed it on the table near at 
band. 

Van and Culver 


“There’s so much of this desert un- 
surveyed, he said, “that no man can 
tell whether he’s just inside or just 
outside of Purgatory.’ 

“So you come to me- to find out?” 
Culver demanded somewhat shortly. 
“Do you tin-horn miners think that’s 
all this office is for?’ 

*Well, in my instance, I had to come 
to some wiser spirit than myself to get 
my bearings,’ answered Van drawling- 
ly. “You can see that.’ 

“‘There are the maps.’’ Culver waved 
his hard toward a drawer in the office 
table, and moved impatiently over to a 








pata!” 
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mean, I. guess you call her Beth.” 

Van's face took on a look of hard- 
ness as if it were chiseled in stone. He 
had squared around as if at a blow. 
For a*moment:he faced the surveyor 
in silence. 

“You are making some grave mis- 
take,” he-said presently in ominous 
calm. “Please don’t make such an al- 
lusion as that again.” 

“So, theshot went home,” Culver 
laughed unctuously, turning for a mo- 
ment from the window, “I thought it 
would. You know you couldn’t expect 
to keep anything like that all to your- 
self, Van Buren. You’re not the only 
ladies’ man on the beach, And as for 
this clod of a Bostwick ” He had 
turned to look out as before, and grew 
suddenly excited. Beth was in view at 
the bank, “By the gods!” he exclaimed 
with a sudden change of tone; ‘‘she is 
the handsomest bit of confectionery on 
earth, If I don’t win her 

His utterance promptly ceased, to- 
gether with his abominable activities 
and primping in the window. Van, 
who did not know that this creature 
had been Beth’s particular annoyance, 
had crossed the room without a sound 
and laid his grip on Culver’s collar... 

“You cur!” he said quietly, and 
ehoking the.man he flung him down 
against the floor and wall as if he had 
been the merest puppet. 

Someone had entered the outside 
door. Neither Culver nor Van heard 
the - sound. Culver rolied over, 
scrambled to his feet, and with his face 
and neck engorged with rage, came 
rushing-at the horseman like a fury. 

“You blackguard!’”’ he screamed, “I'll 
tear out your heart for that! Ill kill 
you like——” 

“Shut up!” Van commanded quietly, 
stopping the onrush of his angered foe 
by putting his hand against the sur- 
veyor’s face and sending him reeling 
as before. ‘Don’t tell me what you'll 
do to me—or to anyone else in this 
camp! And if ever I hear_of you open- 
ing your mouth again as you did here 
@ moment ago, I'll tie a knot so hard 
in yeur-carcass you'll have to be bur- 

jed in a hat box!” 

He glanced toward the doorway. 

A stranger stood on the threshold. 

Bowing, Van passed him and left 

the place, too angered to think 

either of the maps or of his knife. 

Culver, raging. like a maniac, 

bowled headlong into the visitor, 

in his effort to overtake the horse- 
man, but found himself baffled and 
took out this wrath in foul vituper- 
ation. The stranger left presently. 


June Time Is Rose Time 


By Clella Myrtle Fish 


H, if onides catch weenite tem Se 


they slowly sway in the breeze, 


Phi ym preceded apa gold and pink— 
Oh, whisper your secret, please! 
Do you know that the pulsing ‘heart of June 


Beats faster when you appear ? 


window, the view 
from which com- 
manded a section of 
the street, including 
the bank. 

Van was presently 
engrossed in a search 
for quarter ‘sections. 
ranges and town- 
ships. 

“Look “here,” said 
Culver, turning upon 
him apegressively, 
“what's this racket 
I- hear. about you 
taking the insidé 
track with that stun- 
ning new petticoat in 
town?” 

Van looked - up 
without the. least sus- 
Dicion of the man’s 
real. meaning. 

“If-you are refer- 
ring to that reckless 
‘young woman ealled 


If your’ 


I wonder! - 


Anterrupted ~ 
yar: PS LAE doc tad ORE = : 
eienow who -I -B: 


That with charming music she’s all atune— 
Oh, what-do the roses hear ? 


I wonder if June woud be June at al 


hidden from view ? 


were 


“I scarcely believe; if you weren't within call, 
Life so joyous could-be — do you? 


feof cage ag gt 


No hint of my presence you 
Can it be, unknowing your power, still il you live, 
And in sweeter simplicity P- 


eae peat tee v 


*‘ before.. 
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The, stranger who had witnessed :) 
trouble at. Culver’s office had. com. 
won te the instance of McCoppet. 
was. erefore, to McCoppet that he 
carried the intelligence of what had 
taken place, so far as he had seen. The 
gambler was exceedingly pleased. That 
Culver would now be ready, as never 
before, to receive a proposition where. 
by the owners of the “Laughing 
Water’ claim. could be deprived of 
their ground, he - was weil ..con- 
vinced, 

For reasons best known to eeelt 
and skillfully concealed from all ac- 
quaintances, McCoppet had re. 
mained practically in hiding. sinc: 
the moment in which he - hed 
beheld that hailf-breed Piute. In- 
dian in the saloon. He. remained out 
of sight even now, dispatching a m--: 
senger to Culver, in the afternoon, rv- 
questing his presence for a conference 
for the total undoing of Van Buren. 


Wherein Matters Thicken 


Culver, who in ordinary § circum 
stances might have refused this r: 
quest with haughty insolence, respon: 
ed to the summons rather sooner th: 
McCoppet had expected. He was still 
red. with anger, and meditating per- 
sonal violence to Van at the -earliest 
possible meeting. McCoppet, with his 
smokeless cigar in his mouth, and his 
great opal sentient with fire, received 
his visitor in the little private den to 
which Bostwick had been taken. 

“How-.are you, Culver?” he said ort- 
handedly. “I wanted to have a little 
talk. <= sent a ma@n up to your shop « 
while ago, and he told me you fired 
Van Buren out of the place on tt) 
run,” 

“That’s nobody's business But min+ 
said Culver aggressively. “If that :s 
all you care to talk about 2 

“Don’t roil up,’’ interrupted 
gambler. “I don’t even know what the 
fight .was about, and I don’t care a 
tinker’s whoop either. I got you. h: 
to give you a chance to put Van Buren 
out of commission and make a lifetinie 
winning.”’ 

Culver looked at him sharply. 

“It must be something crooked 

‘‘Nothing’s crooked that works cut 
straight,’’ said MeCoppet. ‘‘What’s life 
anyhow but a sure-thing game? 
stacked for us all to lose out in 
end. What’s the use of being finniky 
while we live—as long as even the 
mighty’s dealing brace?’”’ 

Culver was impatient. “Well?” 

“I won't beat around the chip- 
paral,” said McCoppet. “It ain’t 
way.” Nevertheless, with much fine-se 
and art he contrived to put his propo- 
sition in a manner to rob it of m.: 
of its ugly features. However, he mide 
the business plain. 

“You see,” he concluded, ‘‘the d 
reservation line might actually 
wrong—and all you'd have to do would 
be to put it right. That’s what we went 
—we want the line put right.” 

Culver was more angered than be- 
fore. He understood the. conspir: 
thoroughly. No-detail ofits clevern+=s 
escaped him. 

“If you thought you could trade on 
my personal unpleasantness with an 
owner of the ‘Laughing Water’ claim.” 
he said hotly, ‘you have made the mis- 
aro ies your life.. I wish you go004d- 

e rose to go. McCoppet rose and 
sto ped him. 

n't get feverish,” said ‘he. It 

don’t pay. - I ain’t requesting this 


service from you for just your Seelin g 


@ man, There’s plenty in this 
for us all,” 

“You: mean bribe money, I suppose,’ 
said Culver no less aggressively than 
‘Is. that what you mean?” 

“Don’t call it hard names,” begged 
the gambler, “It’s just a retainer—<ay 
twenty thousand dollars,” 

: Culver-burned to the top of his ears. 
He looked at McCoppet intently with 
an expression the gambler could not 
interpret. 

(“Sust.to change that line a thousand 
feet,” urged the man of gambling: prv- 
pensities. . “I'll make it twenty-five. 

Still Culver made no response. Wit! 


_all his other. hateful. attributes of 


eharacter he was temperéd stee] °n 
Anegrruptibility. He was not even mo- 
tempted to avenge~himse!f 

‘thus on Van Buren. 
thewcht be had him w:- 
© pushthim-over 
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ane 
This coatiese vaeaen and oil stove gives yoo all 
the convénience’ of city gas where we can‘t get 
gas. Ligh’ —no waiting, no loss of pine 
no smoke or sgot. Absolutely safe. Very 
een The cost of running a Detroit Vapor “Stove 
0 Nepean clove mabe kes your kitchen up-to- 
This ve makes your 
date, handy and convenient. No pressure Tanke or 
gas pipes t© spoil the —es looks of the. stove o: cut 
up your floors, It can Re pistes res S20. ce yoes 
kitchen. Detsoit Vapor Stoves come ia various 
sizes, ceed from $10.00 po tye 
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women, boys ‘ces never before 
rr ike & pam Be: tisa «cyclone of a 
useful bie: le information. it’s free. 
TER-BR ‘@ rear wheels, inner 
eyelometers, eq: uoment Land parte fet 3 tor af 


wecond hand bicycics geben i in eet" will be closed a ¢ 
each 


RIDLR AGENTS wanted in each 
j nm each town to ri 
exhibit a sample 1914 model k Ranger fufnished by us ~ ont 
it Costs t to learn what we off. 
ou : will oe astonished des 
ycle, tires or sundries until 
Iie 3 Ly Write teday. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent #76, cwCARD, TLL, 
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SHADE ROLLERS 














MONUMEN S 


White Bronze is more 

pee granite and is less expensive. 

‘ose not chip, erumble or become moss-grown. 

las stood every test for over forty years. 

Won delivered anywhere. Write for hand- 
some Booklet—free. 


a oan in wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
$40-D Howard Ave., Bridgeport, 


Spring BARGAIN Waist 











Here’s the biggest spring offer in 
Shirtwaists that ever was made. Let 
Us send you enough crepe, which has 
@ small, neat crossbar in it stamped 
With this pretty design for solid em- 
broidery. The waist should be made 
up with elbow sleeves. Crepe is prov- 
ing to be the most popular material 
a ae spring. Stamped material 
: i cotton to werk the 
“§&Mbroidery for oniy.. 49c 

as the 


>] Get your order in ‘carty, 
' mo st is’ limited. Ask for waist offer 
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The Caretakers 


ALDIS DUNBAR . 
Just where the lilac. tree leans out 
Across the garden’s 
I have the dearest house, that is 
The corner of the hedge! 


I do not see why it should need 
More than one wall, or two. 
The lilac boughs are overhead, 

And let the.sunshine through. 


With acorn cups and shells and leaves 
I set my table there, 

And if I'm ever called away, 
I do not need to care. 


For little brother robin sits 
And watches in the tree, 

While sister squirre} helps him keep 
An eye on things for me! 


So brownies never dare to cOme 
And steal a shell or cone. 

It’s such a comfort that it's safe 
To leave my house alone! 


Mystery of the Old Tower—IV 


Bender held an empty cigar box be- 
fore Guzeman, in his Spanish disguise, 
as with skillful fingers he raked from 
their concealment under the wide 
braid opal after opal, some polished, 
but most of them in the rough. With 
many a laugh and jest he dropped 
them into the receptacle held to re= 
ceive them. 

“That's a fine haul,” Bender 
chuckled approvingly, fingering the 
stones with a gleam of avarice in his 
eyes. 

“Have you heard from Murdock? 
asked Guzeman., 

“I had a telegram this afternoon. 
Docky will arrive on the 11.30 to- 
night,” informed Bender. ‘He's got a 
fine sum for that last batch he took to 
New York. We'll divide and get out 
of San Diego while the game is coming 
ou way.’’ 

“That's wise talk, Bender,” argued 
the other. ‘‘Where are.we going?” 

‘To Europe,” answered Bender, “‘It’s 
not safe to go to a hotel in San Diego 
—the cops and detectives are watching 
like hawks, since the government has 
offered that big reward. You stay right 
here on guard and I'll take the boat 
and row over to meet Docky. I'll bring 
him back with me and we'll spend the 
night in this old tower. In the morn- 
ing we can divide the finds and the 
opals and leave here by differgnt ways. 
We'll meet in New York and oss the 
duck pond together.” 

As Don listened to the plans of these 
smugglers, he resolved to get away as 
soon as Bender left. He would get in 
his boat, row over to the town, and 
give his information to the chief of 
police whom he Knew very well. For 
the moment no thought of the reward 
crossed his mind. 

“It isn’t raining much now,” an- 
nounced Bender, poking his head out 
of the door. “I'd best start now, so as 
to be in good timé to meet Docky.” 

“All right,” approved Guzeman. 
“You'll find the boat at the little land- 





ing. I stretched the waterproof cover 
over her.” 
“Good. Keep a close watch,” ad- 


monished Bender, as he pulled his hat 
over his eyes and stepped out into the 
rainy night, 

Left alone, Guzeman examined his 
révolver, then placed it on the table. 
This done, he took the box of opals 
from the shelf where Bender had 
placed it. Lifting the barrel on its 
edge, Guzeman dropped the box 
through a hole in the floor. In replac- 
ing the barrel, he shoved it against 
Don’s leg. Wondering why it would 
not stand level, he bent over to learn 
the cause. An exclamation from the 
smuggler told Don that he was dis- 
covered. 


The Coming of Dell 


Before Guzeman could get his re- 
volver, the boy’s wiry arms shot out 
and caught the surprised sumggler in 
a tight grip. 

Guzeman made a violent effort to 
throw off the young giant's hold. But 
Don’s firm grip pinned the smuggler’s 
arms to his side, preventing his secur- 
ing an advantage. This continued only 
for a moment, then Guzeman’s feet 
flew out from under him. With an 
ejaculation of anger he struck the floor 
on his back with Don on top. Soon a 
furious struggle ensued in which bar- 
rels and chairs were upset in the wild- 
est confusion. Although they were 
evenly matched in strength, Don 
sensed that Guzeman was gradually 
dragging him nearer and nearer the 
table, where the revolver had been 
placed. 

With a sudden jerk, the smuggler 
seized a leg of the table, tilting it so 
the weapon fell with a bang to the 
floor. As Guzeman’s: fingers almost 
clutched the revolver, the boy’s more 
active movements exerted against the 
brute force that for 
nim aside, foiled the man’s purpose, 
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@ moment hurled. 





By a powerful effort, however, Guze- 
man threw off Don’s hold and succeed. 
ed in regaining his feet. He was again 
in the act of grasping the weapon, 
when Don flung himself forward and 
clutched the man with the fierceness 
of a young panther. A quick turn of 
Don's foot, a clever trick learned at 
school, managed to send Guzeman to 
the floor. In falling, his+right arm 
flew out, striking the boy a-hard blow 
on the head. 

For a moment Don reeled dizzily 
backward, but only for a moment. 
Gritting his teeth, ‘he once more hurled 
himself on his enemy. The blow ren- 
dered him uncertain in his movements, 
and try as he would, he could not stop 
the smuggler from slowly but surely 
wriggling toward the revolver. 

Inch by inch Guzeman was gaining 
ground. Don realized this with a sick- 
ening sensation, as he saw his enemy 
each second worming his way against 
the. weight and the grip of his antago- 
nist nearer the weapon. 

Guzeman’s hand was almost upon it. 
The blow was making Don fee! faint, 
but he made another effort to foil the 
man. His purpose was futile. Guze- 
man’s dark hand wriggled nearer and 
nearer the revolver. Then he heard 
the swift patter of feet across the pas- 
sage and into the room. 

“Hold on to him tight, Don!” com- 
manded the voice of Dell, breathing 
very fast in her excitement, 

Don raised his eyes in time to see 
her spring forward with a bound and 
snatch the weapon from the very tips 
of Guzeman’s fingers. 

In an instant his head seemed to 
clear and his nerves became steady. 
Springing to his feet he received the 
weapon from Dell’s hand. 

When Guzeman tried to rise, Don's 
voice ordered: 

“Stay right where you are!” 

He was glad to obey, for Don had 
the revolver leveled straight at him. 

Dell leaned against the wall panting 
very hard. The excitement of the un- 
usual adventure, now that Don was 
safe, made her feel strangely weak. 

“How did you happen to come?” her 
brother asked her, without removing 
his eyes from his captive. 

“T started up the trail to meet you 
with your coat and the umbrella,” she 
answered, “I heard a noise in the tow- 
er, and peeped in through the window. 
I saw you with that man, and rushed 
in. 

{To Be Concluded. ] 


Our Good Time Mail Box 


Dear Aunt Happy: I am sorry that 
I have not found time before to write. 
I enjoy so much our fine little club. I 
do not get much time to write letters 
because I have a mile and a half to 
walk to school. 1 live in the country 
in a 28-room house. I have not been 
going to schceol very much this winter 
en account of the roads. Last week I 
started home one night and after I got 
about a quarter of a mile I got stuck 
in the slush and had to call my father 
up over the phone to come and get me. 
After I reached home the _ school- 
teacher came by, and when she got a 
little above our house we heard her 
scream, and looking éut saw she had 
gone up to her knees in this slush and 
mud, then some men helped her out. 
Well, I must go and play the piano 
while my father accompanies me with 
the violin as he is waiting to practice. 
Your loving niece, Gladys Oswald, N Y. 

Dear Aunt Happy: We have been 
reading the letters, stories and games 
in the Good Time club and have now 
decided to organize a club. Inclosed 
you will find $1 for which please send 
us club pins, We have chosen the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres, Katheleen Pear- 
son; vice-pres, Ethel Pearson; sec, 
Alice L. Tripp, ind treas, Emily M. 
Tripp. We have 17 other members. I 
am sure we will have good times. 
Your loving niece, Alice Tripp, Mass. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am one of 
your girl readers who likes a good time 
as well as anyone, I live on a small 
farm among the hills of southern Mas- 
sachusetts, There is a small pond 
Lack of our house covered with white 
water lilies from the last of June to 
September. Beyond the pond are some 
pine trees where in the summer time 
other girls and myself take our lunche 
eon to eat. I like to ride horseback 
and to drive. Inf act, I like nearly all 
animals. Wishing the Good Timers 
many good times, [I am, Mabel Barnes, 
Mass. 

G. F. Stoelting, a 14-year-old Michi- 
gan boy, sent in a little poem which 
Aunt Happy enjoyed reading, entitled 
When Pa Fixes Shoes. 








When we lose heart we should re- 
member that the source of good for- 
tune never diminishes nor disappears, 


-but remains ever within the reach of 


everyone.—[Taylor. 








































Mrs. Caustic —‘‘ Yesterday Annie 7 
asked me if I believed any girl 
ever died for love, and I said, 
‘Yes, lots. They marry and he 
then work themselves to death 
for their husbands.’ 









































Anty Drudge — ‘‘Well, they 
needn't. And I don’t believe 
any woman does, any more, 
since Feéls-Naptha Soap was * 
made. It does the work and 


leaves women time for rest and 
pleasure.”’ 


Don’t make 
yourself sick 
doing work the 
hard way when 
there’s a_ better 
way to do the 
same -work and 
it’s easy. 


Fels - Naptha 
Soap in cool or | : 
lukewarm water ) 
does the hard 1 
part of your work 
for you. Clothes 
are sweeter, 
cleaner and 
whiter in less 
than half the 
time, and dont 
have to be hard- 
rubbed nor boil- 
ed. And for wash- 
ing dishes and all 
kinds of cleaning, 
it has no equal. 


Fels-Napiha saves your strength 
Buy it the carton or box and 

follow é easy directions on the 
Red mad Green Wrapper. 







Fels & Co., Philadetphia 
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“a n’t have ‘to thunder loud, 
Wgover't have to rain 


mene to Nghe to find a cloud, 
érhaps you'd hunt in vain. 


Ral tee ge kind of shower, 
Sollee tip’ a Yok of cards 
ght out in the front hall. 


‘d think most anyone could have 
shower like this—but, my 
have a lot of ‘mode 


“friends are made by being kind; 
> oe: seems to me 
hts a post wy shower 
ust tener ‘a friend to be. 





Abbreviations which apply to the 
; instructions: €h, chain; 
8, space, worked with 2 


3 i, a foundation of 32 ch 
: row—1 4d in 5th stitch of ch, 


around, fasten the last ch 6,-where 
row beg 

4th row—Like 3d row. 

5th row—1l1- d crochet under ch 5, 
ch 4, 4 d tr under same ch, (5 d tr 
under: next’ ch 5), repeat all around, 
fasten in 3d st of ch’ 4. 

6th reow—-Ch 4, (1 d tr ind tr), 
oe all around, fasten: in 3d st of 
ch 4. 
jth row—Ch 8, miss 4 d tr; 1 tr.in 
next d tr, ch 5, miss 3 d tr, * 3 tr 
in next 3 4 tr, ch 5, miss 3 d tr, 1 
tr in next-d tr, ch 5, miss 3 dtr, re- 
peat from * all around, fasten the 
last ch 5 in $d st of ch & 

8th row—Ch 3, 1 tr under ch 5, 
(ch 4, tr in tr, ch 4, 1 tr under ch 5, 
8 tr in 3 tr, 1 tr under ch 5), repeat all 
around,. after the last ch 4, 1 tr un- 
der ch 5, 2 tr in 2 tr, join to 3d st 
of ch 3: 

9th row—Ch 3, 1 tr in tr, 2 tr un- 
der ch 4, (ch 5, 2 tr under ch 4; 2 
tr in 2 tr, ch 2, 2 tr in:2 tr, 2 tr under 
eh 4), repeat All around, fasten the 
last ch 2 in 3d st of ch 3. 

10th row—Ch 3, 1 tr on tr, ch 4,1 
tr in 3d st of ch 5, (ch 4, miss 2 tr, 
2 tr in next 2 tr, 1 tr under ch 2, 2 
tr in 2 tr, ch 4, 1 tr in 3d st of ch 


The Diamond and Star Insertion 


1d in every 24 stitch until there. 


15 s, ch 5, turn. 
oe ne 


Ao vena s, 10 4 ae turn. 
row—5. s, 7 d Pera s 8, ch 


eee ga 1s, 44,158, 7 
_s, ch 5, turn. 
‘row—3-s, 7 4d, 1s, 4d,1s8s,44 
d, 3s. ch 5, 
row—28, 7d, 1s, 4a, 1s, 44,1 
ey row 86 7 4 ch 5, 
ene gery 
a, urn. 
fo ch d, 1s,4 4,18, 74, ch 


cern. 

th row—6 s, i 6s, ch 5, turn. 
row—7.s, 4d, ae ates 

th row—15 s,' ch 5, 
Sere & » ig Oy em 


gh PE See a 5s, 
turn. 
cSt row—5 s, 7 4, 15, 7 4, 5s, ch 


Berg s, wh 1s 4% 1s,4 
a3 urn. 
4 0% Ve 4 4,14, 10 


ee ei a-t'a Sak 


row—3 8s, 10 d, 1 s; 4 4, 1 5s, 
8s, ch 5, turn, 

ei IO & Fi dag 1s, 4 
10 4, 2s, ch 5, tu 

row—5 8 Ta 1a, 7 4, 5 s; ch 


‘row—5 s, 74, 18,74, 58, ch 


hrow—5 6, 4 4, 3s, 4.4, 5.8, ch 


row—15 4, ch 5, turn. 
_ Orocheted Doily 
@ @ circle 4% inches in diameter 
en. Stitch My long the line on the 
“mac ‘using no thread, 
os ppiatde. Be. either 
lta ae these perfora- 
om won the raw 


tn. p By fe- 
“are tr 


5), repeat‘all around, fasten after the 
8d tr in the 3d st of ch 3. 

llth row—Ch 7, 1 tr in tr, (ch 5, 
miss 1 tr, 3 tr in next 3 tr, ch 5, tr 
in tr), repeat all around, fasten after 
the 24 tr. to the 3d st of ch 7. 

12th row—(Chain 10, fasten in tr 
with d c, ch 10, fasten in 2d of 
3 tr with d ec), repedt .all around, 
join the last ch 10 where the row be- 
gins. 

18th row—(Ch 10, 1 dc in @ c), 
repeat. all around, join where row 
begins. 





More Time 
A FARMER’S WIFE = 


It is a mistake too many women 
are making, that of devoting all their 
tinte to the housework. In many 
cases there is no use of it, any more 
than there was in mine. ~A]l that is 
needed is a little planning, a little 
“laziness” and determination. About 
@. year: ago I- began to realize that I 
was an old, old. woman in many ways; 
but not in - years. IT had always 
worked early and late, doing all the 
housework, gardening, poultry rais- 
ing, etc, the usual work of a farm- 
er’s wife. Besides these “little” 
things I had done ‘lots of work for 
others, anything I could get to do 
to earn money. 

I had no time:to read, practice mu- 
sic or even visit with anyone, It was 
work, work, and then more work. My 
husband was away a great deal, for 
he was fond of company. 
dren were growing up, full of life 
and fun, and up te date in school 
work and current topics. 

I was the-only one that . nothing 
Was expected of, except to work and 
keep things moving. ‘My health was 
failing and I became a little “‘touchy” 
over the way. everything was going. 
At last I determined to put a stop 
to it. 

It is easier to say than to do, but 
I had brought the trouble on myself 
by my devotion to what I thought 
my. duty to homeé and children. As 
they were growing up, I began to 
think my duty was to be a compan- 
ion and helper. instead of a slave. 
First of all, I tried the joke and 
laugh plan with them, - They were 
peeing a at nee. ‘but now mother is 


ih Zs 
et 


The chil-* 





included: mall the ‘fun ‘when young - 


people come im to call, also in all 
educational matters, .as I ve tried 
to brush the cobwebs out of my ‘brain 
as far as they- have advanced in 
schoo! work. I have’ read many books 


and newspapers, so no-matter who. 


comes. to make a call; I am not 
forced te keep silent bécause I do 
not know what they are talking about. 
L. do not go visiting very much, as I 
have not found time for that yet, but 
do not neéd to, as we have lots of vis- 
itors, old and young. 

If you wish to know how to get 
the time: for reading, it is this, just 
take it. Think over all the unneces- 
sary work you are -doing. “Suppose 
the house is not as “spick and span” 
as you would like it. Don't you think 
that -if you: are able. to tell a new 
story with a langh in it, or talk over 
the affairs of the outside -world, that 
the family will enjoy it-and you more 
than an- immaculate house? 

You may be afraid to neglect some 
work for fear of what your friends 
and neighbors may say. Do you not 
think the happiness of your’ family 
and yourself is worth more than the 
opinions of your neighbors? 

You cannot keep your children at 
home or have their confidence unless 
they feel that you are ‘interested in 
them and their work. No woman 
who works all the time, neglecting 
herself, can keep pace with her. fam- 
ily. A house where there is no dust 
or disorder is all right if it is a home, 
but many times it is not, as mother is 
tired and cross, and does hot want 
things “‘mussed”’ up: 

Don't be too particular. The time 
will come too soon when you are 
very. likely to be left alone. Then 
you can have all the order and clean- 
liness you Want. Try these few 
“dont’s:” 

Don’t serve a great variety at one 
meal. <A. few. plentiful, well-cocked 
dishes are all that is necessary. 

Don’t iron common sheets, pillow 
cases, towels or everyday underwear. 

Don’t sweep and clean all the time. 
Give each room-a thorough cleaning 
once a week, then “straighten up” 
the rest of the week in all except 
k:tchen and dining room. 

Don’t tng to do all the sewing, Buy 
everything readymade that you can. 
for the same money that -the mate- 
rials and your time would cost. 

Now, I have managed to read, give 
music lessons, and do lots of em- 
broidery, crocheting and painting for 
sale,. besides my other work. Since 
I turned over a new leaf our home 
is happier, and I feel like a new per- 
son. I have gained in health and 
weight and look -years younger. 
Where there’s a will there’s always 
a way. Find-it. Be.a home-maker 
and hoysekeeper, but do not make the 
mistake of letting the house keep you. 





Mention A A When You Write 


> Recipes for the Farmer’s Table 

Beer Loar—aA tavorite meat dish 
when sliced.cold and arranged on . 
platter-with a garnish of crisp lettuc» 
leaves, and which is also admirab), 
adapted .for -picnic lunches, is pre- 
pared as follows: Put two and. one- 
half pounds of round steak throug), 
the food-choppper, add either on-- 
four pound pork chopped fine, or , 
Piece of butter size of an egg (1 
butter), three beaten eggs, one tea 
spoon salt, sage or other sweet her} 
to taste, and a dash of pepper. Ble: 
well, press into a buttered loaf cak: 
tin, and bake one and one-half hour: 
Drain out any superfluous fat7and re- 
move loaf from tin. When cold 
is ready for serving.——[Beth. 

JOHN’S SPECIAL BAKED. “POTATO 
For John and myself I take three gooi- 
sized Irish* ‘potatoes, wash thorough 
and put*-them in the oven. to bak: 
when they are thoroughly Baked, 
moye* from oven and cut in halves 
length wise. Scrape out all of the 
potato (being careful not to break 
the skin), mash well and whip with 
salt -and.cream to make very white 
light and smooth. Have one medium 
sized onion chopped, ready to add to 
the potato. Whip together on 
minute and refill the skins, placin: 
i top of each a nice little slice of 

utter; sprinkle with pepper, plac 
in hot oven and bake to a lighi 
golden brown on top. We thi 
them delicious.—[C. H..0, 





Attractive Embroidery 

This little case for post cards 
just the thing for the cards that a: 
left after the album .is filled. It 
simple .to make and very attracti\: 
when completed. The lower edge « 
the case ts bound with braid anid 
folded over until it forms a pocket 
about five inches deep: This pock+t 
is made into threé for the cards by 
féather-stitching from the binding to 
the bottom of the case," making each 
pocket five inches wide as wel! as 
deep. To keep the line of feather- 
stitching straight it issa-very good 
plan“to run a basting down, first 
measuring from the edge as you so 
along. This may be pulled out after 
the feather-stitching is done. The cise 
is also bound across the top and on 
the ends, but is not necessary across 
the bottom of the case, Cotton tor 
outlining the lettering and sprays of 
wild roses comes to match the bind- 
ing, either brown-or black, The cas 
is of homespun and may be had in 
red, green, brown or blue. With a 
piece of the braid fastened on the 
left-hand edge of-the case it may be 
folded three times and tied so that 
there is no possibility of the cards 
slipping out, Homespun, cotton and 
binding 25 cents. 

The prettiest finish for a summer 
dress or waist is a good looking co!- 
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AH HA! DOGGONE 
YA! COST FIVE 
BUCKS TH’ OTHER 
NiGHT sens 











WELL AERE'’S 
WHERE I GET 
EVEN! 

















NOW THAT YOU'VE HAD 
YOUR rut et JUST 
KE SEC 
by EY’LL DOJUST AS WELL 
PEEL'EM OFF! 


THERE YA ARE> 
| LEAVE IT TO 

YOu | WHAD’ YE 
THINK-O THAT! 
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City Willie Learns That Sometimes a Grouch 





Doesn’t Pay 





lar and cuff set. No 2539 is a perfect 
stunner when it is worked, as the de- 
sign is rather heavy and contrasts 
nicely with the background. It can 
be embroidered solid in white or any 
color desired. A good idea would be 
to have it match the dress, so if you 
wish to send us a sample of your ma- 
terial we will match it to cotton. The 
set comes stamped on fine white linen, 
finished lawn, sheer white batiste or 


the daintiest of white crepes. The 
design should. be well padded so as 
to make it stand up well from the 
background. The little tie makes an 
attractive finish at the neck. Set 
stamped on lawn, 15 cents; on crepe 


or batiste, 20 cents. These prices in- 

clude cotton to work the design. 
Order by number from our Fancy 

Work Department, care of this paper. 





Flower Lover or Garden Lover 
LILY KAENS 

At first glance the term flower lover 
and garden lover may seem synono- 
mous; yet they are not. Two pictures 
will explain what I mean. In the first 
I see masses of flowers of every kind, 
size and hue, grown under favorable 
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No 2515 Post Card Case 


circumstances and brought almost to 
perfection. They are beautiful but 
they have no setting. They are just 
in squares or rows, with paths be- 
tween only wide enough to walk 
through, and this covering a space of 
two or three acresys surrounded by a 
hedge of golden glow. These were 
grown by a great flower lover for his 
own gratification and for the benefit 
of his friends whom he sends away 
laden with spoil. 

The other picture is of a lovely old 
garden in England, It has a beautiful 
lawn, unspoiled by any cut beds, with 


oniy a few old trees with their great 
spreading branches casting shadows 
over its perfect green. At the sides 


and in the distance are paths, straight 
or winding, bordered with flower bor- 
ders filled with a great variety of 
Plants, the taller kinds at the back; 
behind that a wall covered with climb- 
ing roses, ivy, etc, and here and there 
a great tree, with glimpses between, 
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Ten Weeks for 
Only Ten Cents 


New subscribers to Orange 
Judd American Agricultur- 
ist may have a trial tip with us 
for 10 weeks for only 10 cents. 


Subscribe for one or more 

of your friends or neighbors 
—they will appreciate it. We 
will send it with your i 
ments. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


| SOME. FRIEND NOW | 

















and away in the distance the beautiful 
Bay of Torquay. We can’t all have 
such a setting for our flowers as this, 
but this is my ideal garden, 


Walt Mason on Flies 


“SWAT EARLY AND AVOID THE 


The early fly's the one to swat. 
It comes before the weather's hot, 
and sits around and files its legs, and 
lays at least ten million eggs, and 
every egg will bring a fly to drive us 
crazy by and by. Oh, every fly that 
skips our swatters will have a million 
sons and daughters, and countless 
first and second cousins, and aunts 
and uncles, scores of dozens, and 
fifty-seven billion nieces; so knock 
the blamed -thing all to pieces. And 
every niece and evey aunt—unless we 
swat them so they can’t—will lay 
enough dodgasted eggs te fill up ten 
five-gallon kegs, and all these eggs, 
ere summer hies, will bring forth 
twenty trillions flies. And thus it goes, 
an endless chain, so all our swatting 
is in vain, unless we do that swatting 
soon, in Maytime and in early June. 
So men and brothers, let us rise, 
gird up ovr loins and swat the flies! 
And sisters, leaves your cozy bowers, 
where you have wasted golden hours; 
with ardor in your souls and eyes, 
roll up your sleeves and swat the 
flies! 





RUSH” 





Farmers’ Co-operative Laundry 

The first farmers’ co-operative laun- 
dry in the United States is now in suc- 
cessful operation at Chatfield, Minn, 
where it is doing much to eliminate 
for the over-worked farm woman the 
terors of “blue Monday.’ Chatfield is 
only a small village and the laundry’s 
patrons are almost entirely obtained 
from the open country around, Coarse 
clothing of all sorts, overalls, rugs, bed 
clothing and fine fabrics as well are 
handled at a uniform price of 5 cents 





No 


2539. Collar and Cuff Set 

a pound for washing and ironing. An 
extra charge is made for such articles 
as ned to be ironed by hand. 

The launldry is managed in connec- 
tion with a co-operative creamery, 
paying to the creamery a reasonable 
rental for the use of a part of its build- 
ing. Modern machinery was installed 
at the beginning and an experienced 
laundryman engaged as superitnend- 
ent. For the first year of operation, 
which  hgs just closed, the receipts 
were $5404, 70% of which was paid out 
for wages. Patrons received a dividend 
of 10% and stockholders 6% additional, 
The success of the innovation will, it is 
said, prove most encouraging to rural 
workers everywhere. 





Good Evidence 

“What animal,” asked the teacher, 
“is satisfied with* the least nourish- 
ment?” 

Looking over the raised hands she 
said “Well, Harry, you may answer.” 

“Please, ma’am, the moth. It eats 
nothing but holes.” 






















































YOUR SUNDAY ROAST 


Your Sunday roast is best done ona 


New Per 


tion 
Oil Cook-stove 


Its steady, even heat preserves the rich, natural 
flavor of the meat. And you can regulate the 
heat just as you want it—ideal for baking, broil- 
ing, toasting—every kind of cooking. , 

Made with 1, 2, 3 and 4 burners, also new stove with Fire- 
less Cooking Oven. Atall hardware and department stores. 


Standard Oil Company 


of New York 





Buffalo 
Boston 


New York 
Albany 


























SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills | 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes, : 
DELIVERED FREE 4 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by pain 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me, 

IT Now l cam save you money 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 


AGENTS A Bid Seller 


Screen Door 


CHECK 


| Splendid summer seller. Stops 
| the bang and saves the door. Rasy Sales. Big 
Big demand. A sale in every home. Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample givento werkers, 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1446 Rome St., DAYTON, OHIO 








Smooths 

= : 
oning 

Worries 


The Idea) Self-Heatin 
steps. No changing 








Sad Iron saves time, temper and foot- 
frons—no constant walking from iron- 
ing board to stove—one iron does all the work. 
Iron in Cool Comfort 
on the Hottest Summer Day 
In the basement, on the back porch or out under the shade 





trees, any place, any time. No odor, no dirt, no hot stoves, no 

corch' of dainty fabrics—heat can be regulated instantly to 
produce the right amount of heat at the right time. You never 
need to throw your weight on the iron to compensate for loss of 
heat. The “Ideal weighs six (6) pounds — has a highly 
polished ironing surface th<: smooths out the heaviest fabrics 
with ease. Made of best materials, hand polished, copper 
plated, then heavil 







nickel-plated. A tank of gasoline lasts 
four (4) hours, flandle always cool. Burner and generator 
he most perfect made. avers iron guaranteed, If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will. Write us. 


THE IDEAL SAD IRON CO., 211 High St., Cleveland, Ohio 


DAISY FLY KI 


ies 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kille all 
files, Neat, clean, or- 
namental, conven- 
ient, Lasts all 


® loxuriant growth. 


season. Made of 


metal, can't spill or Never Fails to Restore 


Hair to ite Youthful 
Prevents bair falli & 


tip over; will not soil 
hing 



















A LWAYS Mention ™ writing any of our ad. 
This urnal rtisers. You will get 
Jo very quick reply if youde 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








Send-a Postal Today—— 


I have a 140 page book that I want to send on each vehicle. A plan good enough, 
et you free. It wz// detail to you a plan honest enongh and economical enough 
‘that has helped nearly 200,000 to do that, is one you 
~/ people to save should get posted Thi Rj 
$25 to $40 on. us Dig 


™ P help s re 3 New Book | 
coral Be 


Write AN 
Send ie ae tor ac eR 
book today. Read my to get ahead of your 
, Guarantee For Two Whole Years! neighbors—to be first to gain 
Read My Offer of 30 Days' Free Road Test! LL plan. Don't forget it—write tonight for it. 


H. c. Phelps, President, The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company Station 4 Columbus, Ohio 


Ica GREASE. SX Ss | Za F” Villy Country — 


ees ew Parts 


Stops Squeaking Spindles SE : 7 =< Males Powe 
because there’s 


rar MICA , = 3 — Wy It will soon pay for itself, Mr. Thresherman, It will serve you faithfully. 
j, Don’t invest in one of the bridge-breakers, the kind that cost so much to haul and 
in it / 8 operate. Figure on a Gray and comaes the big saving in first cost. You'll get 
> —a Wy the same capacity and durability in a lighter machine if you buy one of our 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY |) TB th tay2@e THRESHERS 


of New York : : A 73 years of experience stand back of them. We 
New York Buffalo E WA I are known from coast to coast. Gray Thresh- 
Albany : Dy fy ers are famous for durability, simplicity, accessi- 
bility, few parts, uniform threshing, low repair 
Gray Threshers cost, easy transportation, great strength, and low first cost. 


Grey Hy) at a We make. many sizes for the farmer’s private use or for con- 
Gray Ensilage Cutters tracting Threshermen. Send prstal now for our Catalog 


Gray Gasoline Engires ]t’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vermont J 
































“The Helper’. Concrete Mixer 
A MONEY SAVER FOR THE FARMER | 4 == =>, 98 CENTS POST PAID 


Mixes a batch a minute — two cubic feet per batch. While + 
one is mixin prepare the next. You can’t afford to mix con- =~ A ee Sen advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our big catalog: « « 
~ 1 x He. ae <ot } cr only 08 conte. made watches we will send yeu this Elegant watch post 


crete by han ‘The Helper’ will pay for itself in one week. 3:3 Ge acs" ew) for only 98 cents. Gents size, high grade gold plate finish, lever iment, 
pe nd and stem set, accurate timekeeper, fully Guaranteed for 6 Years. 


You can also use it for mixing feeds, fertilizers, etc. Will ship . - 5 er - == Je at, oe n antnod 6 
-. = n cents jay and watch will be sent by return mai atisfaction gu 
from Toledo or Philadelphia if desired. Write at once for free anteed or money refunded. ARNOLD WATCH CO.,Dept. 671 Chicago.tii, 


illustrated literature. 
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Concrete Machinery Mfrs., Waterloo, lowa Ht Hi 


Ever have sick animals? Are you 
familiar with the cause and cure of 
the common ailments of farm stock? 
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Do you know how to handle sick animals? Do you know how to take 


_ 
S T a 7 [ Sh = the pulse, count the respirations, put on a bandage, give a ball of medicine, make just the 
ing es : E right kind of poultice? Or do you call a veterinarian to do these simple things for you ? 


When you buy a DEYO engine you are get- 
ding the very latest. development in construc- Have you learned the simple symptoms of the common-occurring troubles 


tion of a modern, “up-t o-date, portable gasoline 
7 9 9 engine, You can’t think of an improvement, and what to do for.a quick recovery? Or do you just let things run their course, curing 
e ecm Sr ae fe Sener SREY ee themselves, or becoming so bad as to require professional medical attendance ? 
Success with farm stock has as its basis a knowledge of 


DEYO PORTABLE ENGINE eae * health and disease, especially what promotes health and an 
Will. you buy wood shin: ane, which burn MORE COMPLETE es emenenn ns © acquaintance with the common diseases of farm animals. 
and ret, or Edwards S Shingles, which or more efficient. There isn’t a greater time + TH! This knowledge is most easily obtained from printed text, and a veteri- 
are rot-proof e-proof d labo: ver, or money maker for the farm Pact 
ee od shi — h ? thant : veal engine: a DEYO engine. Tell us Pi e nary book that is an authority is necessary to everyone owning ot 
tit FE uy wood shingles, that have to be your acreage and what you raise, and we j handling live stock. 
nailed on, one at a time, or Edwards Steel tell you the engine you need and what it ill 


ead thatgo onin clusters of 100 or more? cost. WRITE TODAY. r matt 9 t e ® 
1 you buy wood shingles at a b.g price x | : Th F V 
be dwarts’ steel thisciey at low ‘oScse, | ff DEYO-MACEY SALES COMPANY Ht Se e Farmers Veterinarian 
The on 8 a is now—before you have Also Money: maker Silo Fillers, Pumping Out- Pes Written by Charles W. Burkett, assisted by fourteen 
good money. fits, Pneumatic Water Systems, Feed Grinders, oe leading veterinarians 
Saws, Pulleys, Belting, Shafting, etc. WRITE 


Edwards Steel Shingles patra h. ces 3. ent heebmeeseestc it is unquestionably the best book of its kind ever produced. 
It is practical, easily understood and authoritative. Profusely 


Prices —Freight Paid f YY. ‘ illustrated with superb inserts and a great many drawings. 
Seine, ui 3 = This book presents’a satisfactory guide for farmers in the treat- 


Factory 
Don’t jud wards 
Bahr ich always usta We have : es 
fant he dae UG Be ere niegt of disease, care and management of live stock when 
Reve found. ies 288 ih 5x7 1-2imches sick. It has 288 pages, 5 x 742 inches in size. 


: Edwards Process. 
Punting Msc neh foo work 9c PER FOOT Setahess 
Ee gee ee oF gn | UM west Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable OUR OFFER: This book in cloth binding given FREE 
# Drofit to pay. Bold direct trom factory gurpace Conpanien tres cnet AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 1 yr. ) Ie ft bath $ 1. 0 0 
‘or price 























iii {ANNAN “li 


to user. And we now oe - ae a full directions 1 for installing. No agents, bo 500 of reading 
a tonight and our Spe- 7 issues, pag’ 
WRITE Sai oe Offer ‘and: Root Book No. You get wholesale price The Farmer’s > Valiants x the sub- 
Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 288 pages, cloth bound setetion alone 


662 will come | rotnen meat. m judge. 
. ecide “which is which’ 5 eaward Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
ngles or wood shingles. Give size o: socarsly protecting thousands of farm homes 
if you can. (422) and will protect yours. Write postal for One copy of the book, The Farmer’s Veterinarian, is given with one year's subscrip- 
612-862 Lock Strest, Cincminst . a bisiniy’ oc. the tacts fou will be tater” tion. Order now, so as to be sure to get one, but remember that when this book is 
Rak for taken no other present can be had except by paying for an additional year's subscription. 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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In writing any of our advertisers. 


Always Mention This Jour na will seta very quick reply if you do. 








